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EARLY RECORDS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


1831-1833 
Edited by M. E. Racuat 


A company of distinguished gentlemen, meeting in the old hall of the House of 
Delegates in Richmond, organized the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society 
on December 29, 1831. Initially the Society collected materials relating both to his- 
tory and natural philosophy. An early manuscript memoir of the Indian wars and 
specimens of native iron or copper ore were equally welcome, one for the library and 


the other for the cabinet. But from the beginning, history tended to be the major 
interest of the organization, and in 1870, natural science being in total eclipse, its 
name was shortened to the Virgini. “istorica] Society. 

A few faithful officers were diligent in the care of the Society's collections and 
official records during the periods of lagging interest and years of devastating war 
that plagued the organization prior to 1870. Its early archives, in consequence, are 
surprisingly complete. The present curator of manuscripts, Mr. Howson W. Cole, has 
recently inventoried these materials and reéstablished their archiva] arrangement. 
Bound volumes of manuscript records have been designated as libers and loose papers 
as folios. 

Early in its history, the Society began the practice of publishing manuscripts de- 
posited in its library, addresses delivered at its annual meetings, and extracts from its 
proceedings. The Richmond newspapers reported the meetings and other activities of 
the organization and thus deficiencies in its records can often be supplied by a search 
through the files of the Whig or Enquirer. The records of the Society for the first two 
years, wherever found, are printed here. However, material published in the Collec- 
tions of the Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society (Richmond, 1833) has not 
been reprinted. Transcriptions have been carefully made, but printer's errors have 
been corrected and punctuation has been modified at times in the interest of clarity. 
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I. Minutes of the Meeting to Form the Society, December 29, 1831' 
VirciniA AND Historica Socrety. 


Pursuant to public notice, given through the public prints of the City, 
a number of citizens assembled at the Capitol on Thursday evening, the 
29th Dec. 1831, for the purpose of forming a “Philosophical and Historical 
Society.” 

On motion of President Cushing,’ of Hampden Sidney College, Gov. 
Floyd’ was invited to take the Chair; and on motion of 

Professor Tucker,* of the University of Virginia, John H. Pleasants’ was 
appointed Secretary. 

Professor Tucker briefly unfolded the object of the meeting, and sketched 
an outline of the plan of the proposed association.® At his motion, a Com- 
mittee of three was appointed to report forthwith, a plan of a Constitution 
for the Society. 

Mr. Tucker, Mr. Cushing, and Mr. Speaker Banks’ were appointed to 
the Committee; who having retired for a brief space, 

Mr. Tucker reported the plan of a Constitution, which being read, article 
by article, was adopted with a few inconsiderable amendments.* 

On motion of Gen. Brodnax,’ the Constitution was so amended as to 
leave the mode of electing the Officers of the Society, discretionary with 
the meetings which chose them. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, the Constitution was so amended as to set 
apart the first Monday of January in each year, for the day of the anniver- 
sary meeting of this Society. 

On motion of Mr. Hugh Nelson,” the Capitol in the city of Richmond, 
was designated as the place of the annual meeting of the Society. 


1Richmond Constitutional Whig, January 3, 1832, p. 1; also printed in the Richmond En- 
uirer, January 5, 1832, p: 1. The minutes of this meeting are not in the Society's first minute 
k, Liber Ar, but a clipping from the Constitutional Whig containing these minutes was 
asted inside the original cover of the minute book (see introduction to list of members in back 
of Liber A1). The book has been rebound and the original cover is missing. 
2Jonathan Peter Cushing (1793-1835) of Prince Edward County was _ rn of Hampden- 
Sydney College, 1821-1835. 
3John Floyd (1783-1837) of Montgomery County was Governor of Virginia, 1830-1834. 
4George Tucker (1775-1861) of Albemarle County was professor of moral philosophy at the 
University of Virginia, 1825-1845. 
5John Hampden Pleasants (1797-1846) of Richmond was editor of the Constitutional Whig. 
6For a synopsis of Tucker’s address see Document II, post pp. 7-9. 
7Linn Banks (1784-1842) of Madison County was speaker of the House of Delegates, 1817- 
1838. 
8For the constitution as adopted see Document III, post pp. 9-12. 
9William Henry Brodnax (1786?-1834) of Dinwiddie County was a member of the House of 
Delegates and a brigadier general in the Virginia militia. 
Hugh Nelson (1768-1836) of Albemarle County was formerly a congressman and United 
States Minister to Spain. 
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On motion of Mr. Gurdon H. Bacchus," the Constitution was so amend- 
ed, as, in the absence of the President, to devolve the duties of his station on 
the Vice Presidents. 

On motion of Mr. Hugh Nelson, the persons present and disposed to join 
in the Association, proceeded to sign the Constitution. 

On motion of Gen. Brodnax, the Society proceeded to the election of its 
Officers. 

On motion of Mr. James H. Gholson," Chief Justice Marshall'’ was 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the Society; and, on motion 
of the same gentleman, unanimously chosen its President for the succeeding 
twelve months. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, Governor Floyd was unanimously elected first 
Vice President. 

On motion of Mr. A. Bryce, Jr.,* President Cushing was unanimously 
elected second Vice President of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Geo. W. Summers,” John B. Clopton, Esq.” was 
unanimously appointed Corresponding Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Cushing, Mr. James E. Heath’’ was unanimously 
chosen Recording Secretary. 

On motion of Col. Dromgoole,"* Mr. Conway Robinson” was unani- 
mously elected Treasurer. 

On motion of Mr. Gustavus A. Myers,” Mr. Wm. H. Richardson,” 
Librarian to the State, was unanimously chosen an honorary member of the 
Society, and then unanimously appointed its Librarian. 


Gurdon H. Bacchus (1789-1834) of Richmond was a prominent attorney. 

12James Herbert Gholson (1798-1848) of Brunswick County was a member of the House of 
Delegates and afterwards a congressman and a judge. 

13fohn Marshall (1755-1835) of Richmond was Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 


Court, 1801-1835. 
14Archibald Bryce, Jr. (1784-1846) of Goochland County was a member of the House of 


Delegates. 

~ all William Summers (1804-1868) of Kanawha County was a member of the House of 
Delegates and afterwards a congressman and a judge. 

16fohn Bacon Clopton (1785-1860) of New Kent County was formerly a member of the Vir- 
ginia Senate and afterwards a judge of the Circuit Superior Court of Law and Chancery. 

17James Ewe!] Heath (1792-1862) of Richmond was auditor of public accounts for the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. 

18George Coke Dromgoole (1797-1847) of Brunswick County was a member of the Virginia 
Senate and afterwards a congressman. 

19Conway Robinson (1805-1884) of Richmond was an attorney who later won fame in practice 
before the United States Supreme Court. 

20Gustavus Adolphus Myers (1801-1869) of Richmond was an attorney and a member of the 
city council. 

hWilliam Harvie Richardson (1795-1876) of Richmond was secretary of the Council of the 
State of Virginia and state librarian; afterwards he was adjutant general of Virginia. 
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For Chairman of the Standing Committee of Five, “to digest and prepare 
business for the Society,” Mr. J. H. Pleasants nominated Mr. Benj. Watkins 
Leigh,” who being first admitted an honorary member, was unanimously 
chosen Chairman. 

As a member of the said Committee, Col. Dromgoole nominated Dr. John 
Brockenbrough,” who being first admitted an honorary member, was unani- 
mously chosen a member of the Committee. 

As other members of said Committee, Mr. Heath nominated Mr. G. A. 
Myers, Mr. Clopton nominated Mr. G. H. Bacchus, and Mr. Hugh Nelson 
nominated Professor Tucker — all of whom were unanimously added. 

As the person to deliver the first Anniversary Address, on the first Mon- 
day in January, 1833, Col. Gholson nominated President Cushing, who 
was unanimously appointed. 


On motion of Gen. Brodnax, it was 

Resolved, That a majority of the acting members of the Standing Commit- 
tee shall have power, with the approbation of the President, or either Vice 
President, to call a meeting of the Society at any time, and such called 
meeting shall have power to fill any vacancy in any office of this Society, 
caused by death, resignation, or removal from the State, and the appoint- 
ment so made shall stand until the next annual meeting of the Society. 


On motion of Mr. Charles James Faulkner,” it was 

Resolved, That the members of this Society contribute the sum of one 
dollar each, to be paid into the hands of the Treasurer, towards defraying 
any expenses incurred in carrying into effect the views of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Cushing, a Committee of five was appointed by the 
Chair to prepare an Address to the Public, on the views of the Society,” 
and Messrs. Cushing, Tucker, Hugh Nelson, A. Bryce, jr. and Brodnax, 
were appointed said Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Tucker, 
James Madison,” Ex-President of the U. States, was unanimously ad- 
mitted as an honorary member of the Society. 


2Benjamin Watkins Leigh (1781-1849) of Henrico County was a member of the House of 
Delegates and afterwards United States senator. 

23John Brockenbrough of Richmond was president of the Bank of Virginia. His home at 1201 
East Clay Street later became the White House of the Confederacy. 

24Charles James Faulkner (1806-1884) of Berkeley County was a member of the House of 
Delegates and afterwards a congressman. 

25For this address see Document V, post pp. 13-18. 

26James Madison (1751-1836) of nge County was President of the United States, 1809- 


1817. 
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On motion of Gen. Brodnax, it was 
Resolved, That when the Society adjourn, it adjourn to meet in the 
Capitol, on the first Monday in January, 1833. 


On motion of Mr. Heath, the Editors of the city were requested to pub- 
lish these proceedings in their respective papers. 


On motion of Col. Dromgoole, the Society then adjourned. 
Jno. H. Pleasants, Sec’ry. John Floyd, Chm'n. 


II. Address on Object of the Society by George Tucker, December 29, 18317 
PHILOSOHICAL AND Historica Society. 


The proceedings of the Meeting held on Thursday evening, for the pur- 
pose of forming a Philosophical and Historical Society, may be seen in an- 
other place. The accompanying sketch of what was said by Professor Tucker 
on the occasion, will supersede the necessity of any explanatory observa- 
tions from us, or any recommendation of the Society to the favor of the 
Public. 

Mr. Tucker said, that the object of the proposed Society was to collect 
and preserve materials for the civil and physical history of Virginia; that 
there were scattered throughout this State, in private hands, valuable papers 
and documents, that were calculated to throw light upon its early history, 
and especially during the Revolution, and which, by proper diligence, 
might now be preserved for the future historian, but which would other- 
wise soon be lost forever. We all know, said Mr. T., that no State had so 
much agency in bringing out the Revolution as Virginia and Massachusetts 
— perhaps it was not going too far to say, that their influence, by reason of 
their greater population, and their greater proportion of educated men, was 
greater than that of all the other States put together. On this account, Vir- 
ginia, the lower part of it in particular, may be supposed to be peculiarly 
rich in the materials of Revolutionary history. — He said he had been lately 
made sensible of the value of the papers which were in the possession of 
private families, from an examination of those of Richard Henry Lee, which 
his grandson had deposited in the University, which he had found to be 
full of interest and curious information. 

Mr. T. remarked, that if we looked to a distant future, the time would 
come, when our Revolution would be looked at as the most important event 
in fixing the destinies of the hundreds of millions who would inhabit this 


27Richmond Constitutional Whig, January 3, 1832, p. 1. 
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Continent, but also in influencing those of all mankind. Every thing then 
connected with it, or shedding the smallest degree of light on it, would be 
regarded with veneration, and curiosity, and interest — and we should be 
wanting to ourselves, and to posterity, to let the present opportunity pass 
by, without endeavouring to preserve what will be so precious to the future 
historian and antiquarian. He said, that Massachussetts and New York 
had already set us the example. They had established Historical Societies, 
who had been very successful in collecting valuable facts and memorials. 

As to the other object of this Society — the physical branch, he said, that 
may prove of great public utility. We all know that mountains are the natu- 
ral sites of mineral wealth. We know moreover, that the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, on superficial and unskilful examination given them, abound in 
useful minerals, and we can scarcely doubt, that when they shall be more 
carefully explored, they will be found to possess many more. Mr. T. stated, 
in confirmation of this, the fact of a vein of the earth of which the finest 
porcelian is made, having been recently discovered on the lands of the Uni- 
versity, by Professor Emmet.” It was superior to that which furnished the 
materials of the beautiful porcelian now manufactured in Philadelphia 
which material was brought from the State of Delaware, and of which, a 
large quantity had been sent to England. Although this mineral was of 
little value at present, the time would come, when it would constitute an 
important Branch of Domestic Manufacture. 

He said, it would be easy for any Member of the Assembly to bring speci- 
mens of the various mineral productions of his county — that here, the 
whole collection could be subjected to scientific investigation, and although 
they should not prove to be immediately valuable, they would gratify a 
liberal curiosity, and serve the cause of science. 

Mr. T. said, before he sat down, he would anticipate an objection which 
might occur to others as it had occurred to himself. It may be thought that 
if we establish this Society, we shall not continue it. That Societies for the 
promotion of agriculture and other laudable purposes have been established, 
and after a while, have been soon suffered to languish and decay. We begin 
them with ardor, but we seem to want perseverance. Our bottom is not 
always in proportion to our speed. To those who were disposed to make this 
objection, he would make the same answer as had been made to himself 
by the worthy gentleman (Mr. Cushing, Rector of Hampden Sidney,.) who 
has the merit of suggesting the establishment of the Society — that is, that 


28John Patten Emmet (1796-1842) was professor of chemistry and natural history at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
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supposing it should last but some six or seven years, it will in that time have 
done a great deal of good. This answer had satisfied him, and determined 
him to co-operate heartily in the scheme. He trusted it would satisfy others, 
and under that belief, he moved that a Committee be appointed to prepare 
and report a plan and Constitution for the proposed Society. 


III. First Constitution of the Society, December 29, 18317 


ConsTITUTION 


of the “Virginia historical and philosophical Society” as adopted at the Capi- 
tol in the city of Richmond on the 29th december 1831. 


Article 1 
This Society shall be denominated “The Virginia Historical and philosophi- 
cal Society.” 

Article 2 


The objects of this Society shall be to discover, procure, and preserve what- 
ever may relate to the natural, civil, and literary history of this state; and to 
patronise and advance all those sciences which have a direct tendency to 
promote the best interests of our citizens. 


Article 3 
The Society shall consist of regular and honorary members. 


Article 4 
The officers of the Society to be elected annually shall be a President, a first 
Vice President, a second Vice President, a Recording Secretary, a corre- 
sponding Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and a standing Committee 
of five members. 


Article 5 


Ten regular members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness at the anniversary meetings. 


29Liber A1; pp. 1-4. The constitution was printed with amendments adopted on February 4, 
1833, in the Collections of the Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society, to which is Prefixed an 
Address, Spoken before the Society at an Adjourned Anniversary Meeting, Held in the Hall of 
the House of Delegates, on M y, Feb. 4th, 1833, by Jonathan P. Cushing, A.M., President 
of Hampden Sidney College, Vol. I, Published by a resolution of the Society, under the direction 
of the Standing Committee (Richmond: Printed by T. W. White, opposite the Bell Tavern, 


1833), pp. 7-8. 
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Article 6 


It shall be the duty of the President, or in his absence, of either of the Vice 
Presidents, to preside at all meetings of the Society; to regulate the debates; 
and to preserve order, and in case an equal number of votes shall be given 
on the affirmative and negative of any question, the presiding officer shall 
have a casting vote. 


Article 7 
The Recording Secretary shall have the custody of the Constitution, by 
laws, records, and papers of the Society. He shall by the direction of the 
President or Vice Presidents, give notice of the time and place of all meet- 
ings of the Society; and as soon as the Society is called to order at each of 
the regular meetings, he shall read the minutes of the preceding meeting 
and shall keep an accurate record of all the orders and proceedings of the 
Society. 

Article 8 


The corresponding Secretary shall receive and preserve all letters and com- 
munications of the Society; he shall attend all meetings, and read such let- 
ters and communications as he may have received; he shall prepare all letters 
to be written in the name of the Society, which communications must re- 
ceive the approbation of the President. He shall keep true copies of all 
letters written in the name of the Society and preserve the originals of all 
letters and communications received. 


Article 9 
The treasurer shall receive and keep all sums of money due and payable, 
and all donations and bequests of money or other property made to the 
Society, which he shall dispose of as the Society may direct. He shall keep 
a true and faithful account of all monies received and paid by him, and 
render a particular statement of the same to the Society at its anniversary 
meetings. 
Article 10 


The librarian shall receive and preserve as the Society may direct all the 
books, pamphletts, and manuscripts, presented to or purchased by the So- 
ciety. He shall also be the Keeper of the Cabinet. Acting in this capacity, 
he shall receive, label and arrange, all the geological, mineralogical and 
chemical specimens; all natural curiosities, and all articles which are con- 
nected with the arts and sciences that may be presented to the Society. 
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Article 11 
It shall be the duty of the Standing Committee to digest and prepare busi- 
ness for the Society; to recommend plans for promoting its objects, and to 
make a report to the annual meetings of the Society, of the principal acqui- 
sitions and transactions of the preceding year. 


Article 12 


The Governor, the members of the Council, the Judges of the Court of 
Appeals and of the General Court, and the members of both branches of 
the Legislature, shall have the privilege of attending the meetings of the 
Society, and of examining its library and Cabinet. 


Article 13 
The Anniversary meeting of this Society shall be held on the first monday 


of January in each year; at which time the officers of the ensuing year shall 
be elected, and an address delivered by one of the regular members of the 
Society who shall have been elected for that purpose” at the preceding an- 
niversary. The admission of members, the election of officers and of the 
member to deliver the anniversary oration shall be by the vote of the regular 
members of the Society. 


Article 14 


The Constitution may be amended from time to time as the Society at its 
annual meetings may deem proper, but all amendments must receive the 
concurrence of two thirds of the regular members present. 


(signed) John Floyd 
S. B. T. Caldwell J. P. Cushing 
Conway Robinson Linn Banks 
John A. Chandler® George Tucker 
Joseph C. Cabell® Jas. H. Gholson 
Richard Adams* John B. Clopton 
Jas. McIlhaney® Geo: W. Summers 
Thomas Nelson® Wn. H. Broadnax 


At this 2 the phrase “by the Society” is lined out. 


31Samuel B. T. Caldwell of Loudoun County was a member of the House of Delegates. 

32John A. Chandler of Norfolk County was a member of the House of Delegates. 

33Joseph Carrington Cabell (1778-1856) of Nelson County was a member of the House of 
Delegates and president of the James River and Kanawha Canal Company. 

34Richard Adams (1800-1851) of Henrico County was an attorney 

35James MclIlhaney (1797-1867) of Loudoun County was a member of the House of Delegates. 

36Thomas Nelson (1780-1859) of Richmond and afterwards of “Oaklands,” Hanover County, 
was United States commissioner of loans. 
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Jno. S. Gallaher” Charles Jas. Faulkner 
Robt. S. Brooke™® Rice W. Wood* (dead) 
John H. Pleasants G. H. Bacchus 

Philip Bolling” Gustavus A. Myers 
Archibald Bryce jr. 
George C. Dromgoole 
James McDowell jr.” 
Hugh Nelson 
James E. Heath 


: IV. Officers Elected at the First Meeting, December 29, 1831” 
After the adoption of the Constitution and at the first meeting® the fol- 
lowing persons were elected officers of the Society for the* year 1832; 
es those* not present, having been previously elected honorary members. 
— viz: 
a John Marshall President 
2 John Floyd ist Vice President 
: J. P. Cushing 2d Vice President 
: John B. Clopton Corresponding Secretary 
, James E. Heath Recording Secretary 
Conway Robinson Treasurer 
Wm. H. Richardson _Librarian 
Standing Committee 
Benjamin W. Leigh Chairman 


Dr. John Brockenbrough 
Gustavus A. Myers 
Gurdon H. Bacchus 
George Tucker 


37John S. Gallaher of Jefferson County was a member of the House of Delegates. 
oa Spotswood Brooke (1800-1851) of Augusta County was a member of the House of 
legates. 
*9Philip Bolling of “Chellowe,” Buckingham County, was a member of the House of Delegates. 
40Rice W. Wood (died 1833) of Albemarle County was a member of the House of Delegates. 
41James McDowell, Jr. (1796-1851) of Rockbridge County was a member of the House of 
Delegates and afterwards Governor of Virginia. 
#2Liber A1, p. 4. 
48The phrase “and at the first meeting” inserted with a caret. 
“The word “first” crossed out at this point and “1832” added with a caret after “year.” 
4SThe word “those” written above three words crossed out. 
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Early Records of the Virginia Historical Society 
V. Address to the Public on the Views of the Society, October 1832 


Tue Vircinia HistoricaL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


It is a source of sincere gratification to every patriot and philanthropist, 
and especially to all who love Virginia and her Institutions, to see the Old 
Dominion awaking from her lethargy, and some of her enterprising citizens 
engaging with efficiency in Internal Improvements; and also to see her Lit- 
erary Institutions holding a very respectable standing, and exerting a power- 
ful influence on the great subject of Education. But still there are many 
subjects connected with the highest interests of the State, which have as 
yet received but little attention. 

While other States have formed, and are daily forming various associa- 
tions, by which the energies of their citizens are called forth and combined 
for the laudable purpose of collecting and preserving every thing relating to 
their history, and developing and applying in every way practicable, their 
various natural resources; Virginia, although very rich in materials, has 
heretofore been too inattentive to these most important subjects. With the 
exception of a few agricultural and other local associations, there has been 
no society established in the State, which has had a tendency to concentrate 
the intellectual and moral energies of our enlightened citizens, and inspire 
them with that ardor and vigor in the cause of improvement, which are 
most effectually produced by a free interchange of opinions, when the sparks 
of truth are frequently elicited by collision of genius. 

In order to supply in part this deficiency, a number of gentlemen from 
different parts of the State, met at the Capitol in Richmond, in January 
last, and laid the foundation of a society which is called, “the Virginia His- 
torical and Philosophical Society.” The leading objects of this society, are, 
to procure and preserve whatever relates to the natural, civil, and literary 
history of this State, and to patronise, as far as practicable, all those sciences 
and arts which have a direct tendency to promote the best interests of our 
citizens. These objects address themselves with peculiar force, to all who 
wish Virginia to hold that elevated standing among her sister States, to 
which her natural resources, moral worth, and past achievements in secur- 
ing and maintaining our civil and religious freedom, entitle her. 

It will be observed, that the first object of the society to which immediate 
and particular attention is solicited, is to collect the materials for a complete 
and authentic history of the State. There are several histories of the State 


46Richmond Constitutional oe October 30, 1832, p. 4; the concludin re aphs were re- 
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extant, but it must be admitted by all competent judges, that none of them 
contain a complete compilation of those facts, and a correct delineation of 
those characters for which Virginia is justly celebrated, and which ought 
to form by far the richest portions of her history. It is in vain, that we look 
to the published records for a full and correct view of the elevated senti- 
ment, the noble sacrifices, the bold daring, and the unyielding purpose, for 
which very many of our patriots and philanthropists were distinguished 
during our Revolutionary struggle for liberty. Hence, under existing cir- 
cumstances, our posterity will be deprived of a correct knowledge of the 
deeds of their ancestors, and of course, of the moral influence of their noble 
example. Virginia will be inattentive to her highest interests, if she neglect 
to supply the deficiency. But, in order to accomplish this object effectually, 
it is necessary that all, who have the means, should lend their aid to the 
operations of the society. It is hoped that this will be done not only cheer- 
fully, but immediately. Delay in this matter will be highly injurious. In 
all probability much valuable matter, relating to past events, is already 
irrecoverably lost, both by neglect, and by the removal by death of nearly 
all those worthies, who, having borne a distinguished part in the public and 
private transactions of their times, could have communicated much impor- 
tant and interesting information concerning them, which has not been left 
on record. This circumstance should admonish all who feel the least inter- 
est on this subject, that immediate and vigorous exertions ought to be made 
to secure that which now remains, but which in a very few years, will be 
beyond the reach of recovery. But doubtless there are now in the possession 
of the descendants of those patriots, many highly important manuscripts 
and other papers relating to our past history, which, from the operation of 
natural causes, are very liable to be scattered and lost. Many of them insu- 
lated as they now are, will, in most instances, be considered by those who 
possess them, to be of little or no importance; and, therefore, not worth pre- 
serving. When viewed separately, some of them may appear to be of no 
value, but compared with others relating the same events, they may be of 
immense value in elucidating obscure facts, and confirming statements 
which tend to exhibit the real causes or effects of great public transactions, 
or to develope the operating motives of those individuals, whose public 
enterprizes or private exertions and sacrifices, had an important bearing on 
the great interests of our country. Without the aid of such documents, all 
must admit, that the history of Virginia must necessarily be incorrect and 
defective. It is confidently believed, therefore, that those persons possessing 
original documents or any species of information relating to the past history 
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of this State, although there may be an unwillingness to entrust them to 
private individuals, will cheerfully confide them to the care of a public insti- 
tution, in whose custody they would be preserved for the general benefit of 
posterity and society at large. It is also believed, that those Patriots of the 
Revolution whose lives, by the blessing of a kind Providence, have been 
prolonged to the present time, all other persons, who by their peculiar situ- 
ation in life, have obtained a minute knowledge of important public or 
private transactions connected with the State, will most willingly commit 
to writing and forward to the Society, a narration of such facts as they may 
think ought to be preserved for the information of mankind. 

By these means, many highly interesting facts will be obtained, which, 
in all probability, in a few years, will be beyond the reach of recovery; a 
very large number of valuable papers will be rescued from the obscurity of 
private repositories, where they are liable to be destroyed or lost by the 
operation of incidental circumstances. It appears that this is the only prac- 
tical mode by which, at the present time, much can be effected in collecting 
together the scattered fragments and perishing memorials of our past history. 
All such matter, when collected and deposited in the State library,” will be 
a rich treasure to the State and our legislators, as well as to the antiquary, 
the historian, or the scholar. 

Another object, which the Society has particularly in view, is to obtain 
and preserve every species of information concerning the mineralogy, geol- 
ogy and botany of the different parts of the State. It is well known, that our 
mountains and valleys are rich in valuable minerals and medicinal waters, 
and our alluvial country contains many highly important chemical and 
mineralogical formations. — The best interest of the various kinds of in- 
ternal improvement, as well as of science, would be greatly promoted by an 
accurate mineralogical and geological survey of the whole State. In this 
way, our citizens generally, would be able to ascertain the properties and 
locations of the different species of rocks, ores, coal, natural soils, chemical 
manures, mineral waters, &c in each section of the State. A correct knowl- 
edge of these things, and a proper application of them, will constitute no 
inconsiderable portion of the physical power of the State; and will be of 
great importance, not only to the skilful artist and scientific agriculturalist, 
but to the statesman and philosopher. Several of our sister States, rightly 
estimating investigations of this kind, have not hesitated to secure them at 


47Initially the Society planned to have its collections housed in the op we State Library and 
1 


cared for by the state librarian, William H. Richardson, who was elected librarian of the Society. 
In March 1834 a bill to authorize the Society to deposit its collections in the state library failed 
to pass the House of Delegates. 
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public expense. But it is hoped, that much may be done, through the medi- 


um of this society, towards accomplishing this desirable object, without 
much trouble or expense, provided our citizens will cheerfully and ener- 
getically co-operate with the society, in establishing an extensive and com- 
plete cabinet of the various minerals, and a museum of the natural curiosi- 
ties belonging to Virginia. The great benefits that may be derived from such 
an establishment at the capital of the State, will be at once perceived by 
every enlightened person. Any mineral specimens, or natural curiosities, 
can be easily forwarded to the society from any part of the Commonwealth, 
through the medium of the Delegates to the General Assembly, who, by the 
constitution of the society, have a right to attend its meetings and examine 
its library and cabinet. By these means, every individual in the State can 
have a direct communication with the society, and obtain any information 
which is at any time in its possession. The keeper of the cabinet will at all 
times, receive, label and arrange all specimens, that may be presented to the 
society. It is expected, that as the cabinet of minerals increases, scientific 
gentlemen, both for their own information, & for the benefit of others, will 
examine and analize the various specimens that may have been collected, 
and record the results of their investigations; so that every person will have 
an opportunity of knowing the constituent principles of any mineral which 
he has been pleased to forward to the society. 

The annual meetings of the society will be held on the first Monday in 
January, when public addresses will be delivered, and such essays and other 
communications read before the society, as may have been prepared for that 
purpose; and also a full statement will be made of all the facts, relating to 
any of the subjects that come within the scope of the society. It is probable 
that as soon as a sufficient quantity of important matter is collected, the 
society will publish a series of collections, for the benefit of the public. 

In order the more effectually to secure the immediate and particular atten- 
tion of our citizens to those subjects which will advance the leading objects 
of the society, we subjoin the following list of items, any of which will be 
thankfully received by the society, if forwarded to Mr. Wm. H. Richardson, 
librarian to the State: 

Books, pamphlets, records and manuscripts relative to the first settlement, 
or subsequent history of this State; magazines, newspapers and other peri- 
odical publications, especially such as appeared before, or during the Revo- 
lution; orations, sermons, discourses, essays and speeches, written or de- 
livered in this State, and calculated to have a direct bearing on any important 
transaction of event. 
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The Capitol of Virginia 


John Floyd 


First First Vice President of the Virginia Historical Society 


An original portrait by an unknown artist 
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Jonathan Peter Cushing 
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Laws, journals or proceedings of the House of Burgesses; the General 
Assembly, or any State Convention; also, copies of treaties and negotiations 
between this State, and any other State, or Indian tribe. 

Narratives of the rise, progress and present condition of the different 
religious denominations of Christians,* and of their various and benevolent 
and charitable societies. 

The transactions of political or literary societies; and statements of the ori- 
gin, and influence of agricultural, manufacturing or commercial associations. 

Statements of the origin, progress and present condition of the Univer- 
sity, the Colleges, Academies and Schools; and also, of the Literary Fund of 
the State, and the practical effect of the Primary School System. Historical 
sketches, and topographical descriptions of cities, counties and towns. 

Narratives of the Indian Tribes, their wars, battles, exploits; the nature 
of the original grants to the first settlers of this province; and also, of their 
distinctive traits of character, and peculiar customs. 

Biographical memoirs of the first settlers, the Revolutionary Patriots or 
persons eminent in the councils of the country, or in any of the learned 
professions, or distinguished for their beneficent acts and individual sacri- 
fices, for the good of their country. 

Communications, and specimens relating to zoology or botany, or any 
other branch of natural history. 

Facts and essays connected with the geology of the State; also, descrip- 
tions and drawings of mines, mineral springs, ancient fortifications, caverns, 
mountains, rivers, lakes, or any other natural curiosities. 

Chemical facts and specimens; essays relating to any improvements in 
the various arts and sciences, particularly in agriculture; a statement of the 
effects of the different kinds of manure, (viz. the vegetable, animal and 
mineral, ) on the same or different soils. 

Communications on the mineralogy of the State; every description of 
mineral specimens; viz. the different species of rocks, metalic substances, 
earths, salts, coal formations, and petrifications. 

Essays on natural, mental or moral philosophy, the philosophy of lan- 
guage, the science of instruction; also, on the state of morals, the climate, 
manufactures, and commerce of any part of the State. 

Any additional information can be obtained from the following persons, 
who were appointed a committee to make known to the public the objects 
of the society. 


48The phrase “of Christians” was omitted when this section of the address was printed in the 
Collections of the Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society . . . I (1833), 3. 
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J. P. Cushing, 
George Tucker, 
William H. Brodnax, 
Hugh Nelson, 

A. Brice, Jr. 


N.B. — Editors of newspapers in the State, are requested to publish the 
above as soon as convenient, and again during the 3d week in November. 


VI. Letter of Charles L. Crockett to William H. Richardson, November 
24, 1832” 


Bowling-Green 
Wythe Novr. 24th 1832 


Mr. William H. Richardson, 
Sir 

I presume you are acquainted with Doctr. Stanger® who will hand you 
this. He has kindly taken charge of various specimens of ores abounding 
in this section of the state and which I forward to you under the persuasion 
that they will be acceptable to the Historical and philosophical society. 

My engagements have been such as to prevent me from attending per- 
sonally the lead mines and selecting more desirable specimens than those 
presented. I could not procure a specimen of the most abundant ore in our 
country, viz Iron without much inconvenience to myself, hereafter I shall 
have leisure and thro’ some of the wagoners will forward you such speci- 
mens of ore &c. as are to be found in this region of country. Of Iron ore 
we have a peculiar kind — not much worked — such as has been brought 
under the operation of the forge hammer is equal to inferior steel. I think 
it would be eminently calculated for making of cast steel, if it be true, that 
Pennsylvania affords clay for making of the crucibles necessary for the man- 
ufacture thereof, the want of which, has occasioned the failure of all attempts 
to make cast steel in the U. S. I am persuaded the county of Grayson affords 
a clay, if properly prepared, equal to that of Stroubridge or Stourbridge 
said to be the best in the world. I will send you a lump of it as soon as it 
can be procured; perhaps your cabinet may attract some geologist, mineralo- 
gist or chemist, who may be better enabled to speak of its probable utility 
for the purpose mentioned. 

49Folio J3; extract printed in the Collections of the Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society 


. « « 1 (1833), 81-82. Charles Lewis Crockett of Wythe County was a former member of the 


House of Delegates. 
John Stanger of Wythe County was a member of the House of Delegates. 
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The specimons forwarded and numbered 
No. 1, mined metal, principally lead. No. 2, accompanies it, is found about 
4 ft. below the surface, No. 1 about 13, abundant, Tazewell Cty. No. 3, 
no analysis attempted, supposed to contain zinc, abundant. Nos. 4 & 5 
two varieties of lead ore. No. 6 copper ore, abundant. No. 8 accompanies 
it. No. 9 native iron, taken from a lump of 10 or 12 pounds found in Gray- 
son Cty, smaller pieces have been found at the same place. No. 10 Quartz 
found in the copper mines of this county, many large and beautiful speci- 
mens to be had. No. 11, Gypsum, Smyth County, inexhaustible. No. 12, 
Prunus Cerasus Virginia, native wild cherry, that you may see we are inde- 
pendent truly in the cabinet line — Yet much use is made of mahogany by 
our workmen — the specimen is from the fork of the tree of course more 
variegated than the main trunks. We have also in great abundance, the 
juglans nigra or black walnut much esteemed by many for furniture. 

I am concerned that I did not see at an earlier date, the communication 
signed by several members of the society, desiring the aid of their fellow 
citizens generally, in promotion of their views. I could have been of more 
service to them. 

Yours &c. 


Chas. L. Crockett 


[Addressed] Wm. H. Richardson Esq. Richmond Doctr Stanger 


[Endorsed] 24 Nov 1832 Chas L. Crockett letter presenting various spece- 
mens of ores &c to the Society. 


VII. Minutes of the Meeting of the Society, January 7, 1833 

At a® meeting of the “Virginia Historical and philosophical Society” — 
convened at the Capitol in the city of Richmond on monday the 7th day of 
January 1833. 

A quorum of the regular members being present, Governor Floyd the 1st 
Vice President took the chair. 


On motion of General Broadnax, James M. Garnett® and Henry E. 
Watkins™ esquires were unanimously admitted as members of the Society. 


51Liber A1, p. 5; printed with slight variations in the Richmond Constitutional Whig, January 
15, 1833, Pp. 4: 
e word “anniversary” is lined out at this point. 
53James Mercer Garnett (1770-1843) of “Elmwood,” Essex County, was formerly a member 


of Congress. 
54Henry Edward Watkins (1782-1856) of Prince Edward County was a member of the House 


of Delegates. 
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On motion of Professor Tucker, William Maxwell® esquire was unani- 
mously admitted as a member of the Society. 

The Treasurer’s report was read shewing a balance in hand of $23.62. 
Whereupon on motion of Mr. Dromgoole 

Resolved that the said Report be received and approved. 

The Secretary stated to the meeting that Professor Cushing who was ap- 
pointed to deliver the anniversary oration was unable for satisfactory reasons 
to attend the present meeting of the Society, but that that gentleman in a 
communication received from him expressed his anxiety to be present at an 
adjourned meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Maxwell the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. 

The election of officers or the transaction of other business prescribed at 
the anniversary meetings may be deferred to an adjourned meeting at the 
pleasure of the Society, and the officers previously elected shall continue to 
act until a new election. 

On the motion of Mr. Bacchus, 

Charles S. Morgan,® esq. was unanimously admitted as a member of this 
Society. 

On motion of Professor Tucker, 

Resolved that when this meeting adjourns it adjourn until the first Monday 
in February. 

On motion of Mr. Dromgoole the Society then adjourned. 


John Floyd, ist V. Prest. 
[Jas. E. Heath, Recording Secretary. }°’ 


VIII. Minutes of the Adjourned Meeting of the Society, February 4, 1833* 


At an adjourned meeting of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society, convened in the Hall of the House of Delegates, on monday the 
4th of February 1833: 


A quorum of the regular members being present, Governor Floyd the 1st 
Vice President took the chair. 


SSWilliam Maxwell (1784-1857) of Norfolk was a member of the Senate of Virginia and was 
afterwards president of Hampden-Sydney ero 

Charles Stephen Morgan (1799-1859) of Monongalia County was a member of the Senate 
of Virginia, 1824-1832, and had just resigned his seat. 

57The authentication by the recording secretary is not in the minute book but does appear in 
the copy printed in the Constitutional Whig, January 15, 1833. 

S01 ber A1, pp. 5-9; also Folio B1; printed in the Richmond Constitutional Whig, February 


23, 1833, p- 4. 
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The following persons were nominated and admitted as Members of the 
Society, to wit: — General John H. Cocke of Fluvanna, Edmund Ruffin of 
Prince George, Dr. Thomas Massie of Nelson, Joseph S. Watkins of Gooch- 
land, Thomas W. Gilmer of Albemarle, Nathaniel E. Venable of Prince 
Edward, Andrew Beirne of Monroe, James Bruce of Halifax, Samuel Mc- 
Camant of Grayson, Alexander G. Knox of Mecklenburg, Daniel F. Slaugh- 
ter of Culpeper, Harman Hiner of Pendleton, John T. Street of Lunenburg, 
Wm. F. Pendleton of King & Queen, and General Jaqueline B. Harvie, 
John Harvie Price, John Forbes, Dr. Martin Burton, Dr. Richard A. Car- 
rington, Dr. Robert Briggs, Dr. James Beale, David Briggs, Jacob Hall, 
Robert C. Nicholas, Robert Burton, Wheaton Bradish, Merit M. Robinson, 
Wm. P. Sheppard, Joseph Jackson, Rowland Reynolds and John S. Myers 
of the city of Richmond. 

After the admission of members, President Cushing of Hampden Sidney 
College, proceeded to deliver the anniversary address — whereupon on 
motion of Mr. Dromgoole, 

Resolved that the thanks of this Society be tendered to Mr. Cushing for 
the satisfactory manner, in which he has discharged the duty imposed upon 
him,® in the delivery of the first anniversary oration before the Society. 

Mr. Cushing presented in behalf of General Broadnax, who was abseat 
from indisposition, a Manuscript Memoir of Indian wars and other occur- 
rences, in Western Virginia, before the commencement and during the 
American® Revolution, — by the late Colonel John Stuart of Greenbrier,” 
—also an authentic record, certified by the Clerk of Princess Anne county, 
of the trial of a female in 1705 for witchcraft communicated by Archibald 
Taylor esq. of Gloucester.® 

Mr. Cushing also presented in behalf of Mr. Ruffin of Prince George, 
specimens of crystalized gypsum found on that gentleman's farm. 

A letter was read from Charles S. Crockett esq. of Wythe, addressed to 


the Librarian,” presenting to the Society specimens of various ores, gypsum 


59The address was printed in the Collections of the Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society, 
to which is prefixed an Address Spoken before the Society at an Adjourned Anniversary Meeting, 
held in the Mall of the House d Ghatn, on Monday, Feb. 4th. 1833, By Jonathan P. Cush- 
ing, A.M., President of Hampden Sidney College, Vol. I (Richmond, 1833), Pp: 9-33; reprinted 
in the Richmond Enquirer, August 6, 1833, p. 4, and August 9, 1833, p 

®At this point the original copy of the resolution has “by the society” (Folio B3). It is en- 
dorsed “Resolution of Co C4 Dro cole.” 

61The word “American” is a ied with a caret. 

— gSto23:1. It was printed in the Collections of the Virginia Historical & Philosophical 

. I (1833), 35-665 it was also printed in part in the Virginia Historical Register, V 
1852), 181-190. 

6Mss 4P9354a1. It was printed in the Collections of the Virginia Historical & Philosophical 
Society . . . 1 (1833), 69-78. At this point “Norfolk” is lined out and “Gloucester” written above. 

See ‘Document VI, ante pp. 18-19. 
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&c. found in that district of country; — also a beautiful specimen of native 
wild cherry; all of which were exhibited by the Librarian. 

Specimens of native iron and copper ore, were also presented by Mr. 
McCamant of Grayson. 


The following Resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved that the thanks of this Society be respectfully presented to Col: 
Charles A. Stuart® of Augusta, for the acceptable present so politely made 
by him to the Society, of an ancient Manuscript Memoir, of some interest- 
ing incidents of the Indian, and some other border wars of the Colony of 
Virginia, before the commencement and during the early period of our Revo- 
lutionary struggle, prepared and left by his father the late venerable Col. 
John Stuart of Greenbrier.” 

Resolved also that the thanks of this Society be tendered to President 
Cushing, Mr. Ruffin of Prince George, Mr. Crockett of Wythe, and Mr. 
McCamant of Grayson, for the Manuscript and various interesting speci- 
mens presented by them to the Society. 


On motion of Mr. Gilmer, it was 
Resolved that the Corresponding and Recording Secretaries be requested to 
address a joint circular letter, to all such Societies, Seminaries of learning, 
or individuals, within this State, as shall be likely to contribute their aid 
in promoting the several objects of enquiry embraced in the public address 
of President® Cushing and others in October last; and that all communica- 
tions, specimens or contributions which shall be received in answer to the 
said circular letter, be submitted to this Society by the Corresponding and 
Recording Secretaries at its next Anniversary Meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Gustavus A. Myers, it was 
Resolved that the Corresponding and Recording Secretaries be requested to 
address a joint circular letter, to the Historical Societies of the Several States 
of the Union in which Societies may exist, announcing the formation of 
this Society and requesting any communications from them likely to advance 
its objects. 

On the motion of Mr. Gustavus A. Myers, the following amendments 
to the Constitution were adopted, two thirds of the regular members present 
concurring: 


65The original resolution has “of the oT at this point (Folio B3). 
i 


In the original resolution “Augusta” is lined out and “Greenbrier” added (Folio B3). 

67“President” is written above “Professor” which is lined out. “Professor” is in the original 
resolution (Folio B3), which is endorsed “Mr. Gilmer adopted.” 

68The original resolution is endorsed “Mr. Myers adopted” (Folio B3). 
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Amendment to the 7th Article. 
The Recording Secretary shall be ex officio a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Society — shall attend the meetings thereof — and shall pre- 
serve a faithful record of their proceedings to be laid before the Anniversary 
Meetings. 

Amendment to Article 4th. 
The Standing Committee shall consist of nine members, including the Re- 


cording Secretary any five of whom shall constitute a quorum for the tran- 
saction of business. 


Amendment to Article 13th. 
An alternate shall be selected at each annual meeting to deliver an address, 
in case of the absence of the member regularly appointed for that purpose. 


The following amendment to the 11th Article of the Constitution was 
likewise adopted on the motion of Mr. Robert Burton. 

The Standing Committee shall have power to fill vacancies occurring in 
their own body, by resignation or otherwise — the selections to be made from 
among the members of the Society. 


On the motion of Mr. Gholson seconded by Mr. Watkins of Prince Ed- 
ward, the following Resolution was adopted, 


Resolved that the Standing Committee superintend the publication of 
1000 copies of the Anniversary Address, together with the Constitution of 
the Society and such of the proceedings of the Society as they may deem 
proper.” 

On the motion of Mr. Gustavus A. Myers, 

Resolved that the Society do now proceed to the election of officers for the 
current year: 


Whereupon the following gentlemen were duly elected. 


John Marshall President 
John Floyd _ 1st Vice President 
J.P. Cushing 2nd Vice President 
John B. Clopton Corresponding Secretary 
James E. Heath Recording Secretary 
Conway Robinson Treasurer 
Wm H. Richardson Librarian 
69Collections of the Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society . . . Vol. I was issued the fol- 


lowing summer. 
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Standing Committee 
Benj W. Leigh Chairman, 
Dr. John Brockenbrough, George Tucker (University ) 
Gustavus A. Myers, Dr. Thomas Massie of Nelson, 
Gurdon H. Bacchus, Dr. Robert Briggs, and 
Wm. P. Sheppard, and the Recording Secretary. 


William Maxwell esquire, of Norfolk was appointed to deliver the next 
Anniversary Address, and James McDowell esq. of Rockbridge was selected 


as alternate. 


Resolved, that the Editors of Newspapers in this City be requested to 
publish the proceedings of this meeting. 


The Society then adjourned. 


Jas. E. Heath John Floyd rst V.P. 
Recording Secy. 


IX. Minutes of a Meeting of the Standing Committee, April 1833” 


At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Virginia Historical and 
Philosophical Society held on the day of April 1833, the follow- 


ing Resolutions were adopted. 


Resolved that the Constitution of the Society, — the specifications at the end 
of the October address, — the first annual address of Professor Cushing, — 
the M.S.S. communicated by Mr. Stewart and the late Mr. Taylor, — a List 
of the Donations made to the Society, — and a list of its officers & members, 
be published in 8° form and that five Hundred copies of the same be printed 
and distributed. 


Resolved that the Recording Secretary and Dr. Robert Briggs” be ap- 
pointed a Sub-Committee to superintend the publication and distribution 
above directed. 

Resolved that it be recommended to the Society to adopt an amendment 
to the Constitution, making the Corresponding Secretary — the Treasurer 
and Librarian ex-officio members of the Standing Committee, — the quorum 
of which for the transaction of business, — to remain unaltered. 


Jas. E. Heath 
Recording Secretary 


Liber A1, p. to. 
71Robert Briggs (died 1838) was a prominent Richmond physician. 
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X. Letter of Benjamin Dolbeare to James E. Heath, November 1833” 
Sir, 

I transmit to you by Gen. Booth” the specimin of metalic chrome & 
magnetite, taken from Tyson’s mines in the county of Baltimore 17 miles 
from the city, it being not in this state, I suppose it would not be necessary 
to give a detailed account of them. I send you a specimine of stone that is 
found on our rivers and creek banks, and also on the tops of our highest 
mountains, it appears to be a silecius gravel mixed with a cement of sand 
stone, I believe it may properally be called the plumb pudding stone. Such 
as is mentioned in the notes of Darwin’s Bottanic Garden,” they are to be 
found all along the face of cheat mountain of various sizes, I know of one 
that is nearly ten feet squar filled with those gravel stones. The gravel of 
different kinds some hard flint, others of the sand stone &c their size from 
that of a pea, to that of your fist. Where ever this quality of stone are found 
they are accompaned with silicious gravel and sand, and also appears to be 
alluvial, if this be correct, this Valley was once a Lake, and those high ridges 
of mountains were its borders. The stones on the low grounds are mossy 
slate of a very shelly nature, and their strata mostly purpendicular, along 
the beds of the River and creeks, and the strata transverse verse the streams. 
This fact is peculiar to the valley, the stones on the waters of Cheat River 
and its tributary streams, are of different qualities and different in their 
strata. 

Stone coal is frequently met with in the mountains and is found 14 miles 
below this place in the bottom of the River. Elk River heads north valley 
River in a spring of tolerable size, after runing some three or four miles, 
it leaves the natural channel and sinks under a mountain and runs about 4 
miles, and emerges at the western base in a very large spring, on which is 
set a gris-mill, there is no water in the natural bed of the River only in the 
time of high water. There is a slash or lone marshy place on a ridge between 
Buckhannan and middle fork waters, this spring runs each way into these 
Rivers. Between, what is here called, the Aleghany and Rich mountains, 
heads a branch of the dry fork a tributary of Cheat River, a ridge extends 
itself quiet across, from one mountain to the other, and this branch], after 
keeping its course about 3 miles runs under this ridge which [is] about % 


72Folio E1. Benjamin Dolbeare of Randolph County was a physician. He probably wrote this 
letter in November 1833, shortly before General Isaac Boothe set out from Randolph County to 
attend the General Assembly which met in Richmond on December 2, 1833. 

73Isaac Boothe of Randolph County was a member of the House of Delegates and a general in 
the Virginia militia. 

74Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), Botanic Garden: A Poem in Two Parts (London, 1791). 
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of mile wide at its base, and very high. Reeds Creek a tributary of the S. 
fork of the Potomac, after it runs 3 miles sinks under the N. mountain, and 
appears again at the western base, a distance of 4 miles the way the road 
goes, w(hJere stands a grist-mill, with sufficient water to grind, this fact has 
been proved, by putting chaf and brand on the opposite side, which came 
through, this water emties itself into the N. fork. This is in Pendleton 
county. 

There is a cave 30 miles S. of Beverly that I have not had time to examine. 

I send you 2 Rattle Snakes teeth of a female snake which are smaler than 
those of a male snake. One of these teeth is an upper and the other a lower 
one. The rattles were injured in killing the snake, but they will do for ex- 
amination. The disposition of the snake is not truly represented, it is said 
they always rattle before they bite, which is not the fact, for if they intend 
to bite, they lay entirely quiet, and one fact appears to be certain, that if 
they would rattle first, people would very seldom be bitten by them, for it 
would be great presumption, for any one to approach them after they were 
notified by the rattle of the snake where it lay. It is a fact well attested by 
the experience of all our woodsmen of this county that if a snake rattles, it 
does not intend to bite, and will as soon run as bite after it rattles if you 
advance towards it, but if it purposes to bite, it lays quite still and swells 
itself, changes its colour, its head flattens, and its tongue runs out of its 
mouth, with the velosity of Lighting. It stands its ground and cannot be 
made to run, and it will strike any thing that comes in its distance, which 
is not more than three feet, and this is done out of its Coil, with its head 
inside, and it cannot reach higher than about 8 inches. The teeth [are] 
loosly fastened [in] the jaw, and have a hinge like motion, which can be 
drawn upwards or downwards at the will of the snake. There is also a mem- 
brane in front of the upper teeth, which hides them, in common, and serves 
to prevent the interference of the teeth in swallowing their food. Goldsmith 
says that the poison is contained in the cavity of tooth and the Indians dip 
their arrows in them and poisen them to make them more affectual when 
they hit any thing they wish to kill.” This also is a mistake, for the poisen is 
contained in a sack or bag at the root of the tooth, and when they strike, 
there is a membrane at the root of the tooth that has a simultanious motion 
with the head of the snake, that the moment that the tooth tuches any 
thing, either wood or flesh, this membrane makes a violent contraction and 
propels the poison to the part struck, along the tooth. If I could learn from 


Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774), An History of the Earth and Animated Nature (Philadel- 
phia, 1795), IV, 124. 
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the Society, whiether it would be a matter of service or curiosity to them, 
I would procure, and convey some snakes to them in the course of the next 
season, for their own examination. 

I have not been able to collect that information, in relation to the re- 
ligious denominations, that is required by the Society. There is nothing 
remarkable in our stock that need be noticed. Judge Duncan” of Harrison 
has a Bull, a grand son of the imported Bull Powel of Baltimore, which was 
two years old in June 1833, whos wieght is estimated to be 13 or 14 hun- 
dred. I intended to have written more but Gen Booth came on one day 
sooner than I expected. I will send more the first opportunity. 

Yours Respectfully 
B. Dolbeare 


[P. S.] I have not had time to read this over; you may make any alterations 
are [sic] corrections that is required. 

[Addressed] Jas. E. Heath, Richmond 

[Endorsed] Dr. Dolbear of Randolph county communicating several 


specimens. 


XI. Minutes of a Meeting of the Standing Committee, December 30, 1833” 


At a meeting of the Standing Committee held on the 30th December 
1833, the following resolutions were adopted. 

Resolved that a committee be appointed to prepare a Report to the annual 
meeting in pursuance of the 11th article of the Constitution, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed of Messrs. Heath & Sheppard.” 

Resolved that it be recommended to the annual meeting to augment the 
admission fee to two dollars, and to require the additional sum of one dollar 
from the present members of the Society in order to defray the necessary 
expenses already incurred. 

Resolved that it be recommended to the annual meeting to authorize the 
Standing Committee to procure a suitable place of deposit for the acquisi- 
tions of the Society. 

Jas. E. Heath [John Floyd)” 

Recording Secretary 


7%6Edwin S. Duncan of Harrison County was judge of the Eighteenth Circuit Court of Law and 
Chancery. 

77Liber A1, p. 11. 

78William P. Sheppard of Richmond was pee og 

79The signature of ohn Floyd is lined out. He apparently signed these minutes by mistake. 
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XII. Letter of James M. Garnett to the President of the Society, December 
31, 1833” 

To the President & other Members of “The Virginia Historical & Philo- 

sophical Society. 


Gentlemen, 


Being prevented by circumstances beyond my controul from attending, 
as I anxiously wished, your approaching meeting, permit me thus to solicit 
your attention to a proposal, the bare annunciation of which, I hope will 
excite in all of you, a sentiment favorable to its adoption. 

Altho’ the Constitution of our Society seems to embrace Education as 
one of the objects for the promotion of which it was formed; yet it is mani- 
festly viewed only as a subordinate part to a grand Total. Now — believing, 
as I do, that it constitutes the very foundation & essence of all that is either 
great or good in human Society; & that human happiness itself depends 
upon the degree of perfection to which Education in its most comprehen- 
sive sense can be brought; I would most respectfully propose the organiza- 
tion of a Society to be called “The Virginia Institute of Instruction.” And I 
would farther propose that its labours should be exclusively devoted to the 
all important purpose of ascertaining & remedying, as far as practicable, 
every thing defective in our present modes & courses of Education; — to 
collect & to concentrate all that is valuable in other Systems; — & to exert 
every legitimate influence within the command of its members, for perfect- 
ing both our private & public Schools. 

The presant meeting of our Virginia Historical & Philosophical Society 
seems to present a fit occasion for forming the one proposed: — a subscrip- 
tion paper might be drawn up & signed by all disposed to aid in this vital 
Cause: & some day appointed before the adjournment of the Legislature, for 
chusing Officers & framing a Constitution. That of “The American Insti- 
tute of Instruction,” at Boston, Cif I may take the liberty to make such a 
suggestion, ) would furnish a good model, & would probably be Issued, with 
few, if any alterations, well adapted to the purpose. All needless delay 
would thus be avoided, & the truly beneficent work might commence in a 
few weeks. The happy results which would speedily flow from the united 
& patriotic labors of such an Association would soon begin to be seen & felt 
in every part of our State; — our People at large, would cordially join in 


8°Folio D1. James Mercer Garnett (1770-1843), a former member of Congress, lived at “Elm- 
wood” in Essex County, where he conducted first a school for young ladies and later a school 


for boys. 
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patronizing an Institution so obviously tending to benefit themselves; — & 
our beloved State would — ere long — be effectually rescued from her pres- 
ent danger of sinking in the grand scale of our National Confederacy, below 
the Station to which her former glory, — her present population, — her great 
moral capabilities, — & vast natural resources — so justly entitle her. 

Most earnestly wishing to our Society the greatest success which can 
rationally be anticipated for it, I remain 


Gentlemen, 


Your zealous fellow-member 


James M. Garnett 


[Addressed] To The President & Members of the Virginia Historical & 
Philosophical Society. Richmond. 


[Endorsed] 31. Decr. 1833 Jas. M. Garnett Recd. after the adjournment 
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POE AMONG THE VIRGINIANS 


by Rosert D. Jacoss* 


Wuen the slender, gray-eyed young man, Edgar Allan Poe, called on Wil- 
liam Wirt in Baltimore in May of 1829, bearing the manuscript of “Al 
Aaraaf,” he was making his first significant use of a Virginia acquaintance to 
further his career as a writer. Though the help he received from Wirt was 
less than he might have hoped for, the older man treated him with consid- 
eration and courtesy; and Poe was to receive similar treatment from South- 
erners, with few exceptions, throughout his short life. The charge made by 
W. J. Cash in 1941, that the South “despised Poe in life as an inconsequen- 
tial nobody; left him . . . to starve, and claimed him at last only when his 
bones were whitening in Westminster churchyard,” is refuted by the rec- 
ord of Poe’s association with the Virginians. 

Edgar Poe, a handsome little boy of two, was taken into the home of John 
and Frances Allan of Richmond, Virginia, after the death of his actress 
mother in 1811. He was entering the life of a prosperous merchant family 
that moved in the best Richmond society. Among those the Allans knew 
and associated with were Chief Justice John Marshall, Colonel Richard 
Cary Ambler, Dr. John Brockenbrough, Judge Robert G. Cabell, Judge 
Robert Stanard, and “others, famous for good dinners and whist parties.” 
Certainly young Poe was reared in an atmosphere of manners and good 
conversation;® and if his early associations were marred by the fact that he 
was the child of actors, it is not evident from the record. Among his boy- 
hood friends were Rob Sully, nephew of the artist, Thomas Sully; Jack 
MacKenzie, with whose family Poe’s sister Rosalie was living; Robert Stan- 
ard, whose mother, Jane Stith Stanard, was immortalized as “Helen”; and 
young Robert Cabell, son of the Judge. These early companions remained 
faithful, and, as we shall see, warmly welcomed the wandering Poe back 
to Richmond in the last year of his life. Making only a slight qualification 
of his customary sentimental exaggeration, we can agree with Hervey Allen’s 
statement that Poe was “to look back upon these halcyon days in Richmond 
as a Utopia of memory in which to take refuge from a cruel world.” 


*Dr. Jacobs is assistant professor of American Literature at the University of Kentucky. 
1The Mind of the South (New York, 1941), p. 93- 

2Hervey Allen, Israfel: the Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1934), p. 118. 
3Arthur Hobson Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe: a Critical Biography (New York, 1941), p. 94. 
4Allen, Israfel, p. 81. 
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But the halcyon days were not to continue indefinitely. The first indica- 
tion of a rift between John Allan and young Edgar is in a letter Allan wrote 
to Poe's brother Henry when Poe was only fifteen. Here Allan complains 
that “The boy possesses not a Spark of affection for us not a particle of grati- 
tude for all my care and kindness towards him.” What prompted Allan to 
write the seventeen-year-old Henry such a letter about his young brother 
is still unknown. Perhaps he was preparing in advance a counter attack in 
case Edgar should reproach him about his marital infidelities.? Regardless 
of its motivation, the letter is an ominous forecast of future events, a future 
soon to be made present when Poe was sent to the new University of 
Virginia. 

Allan had been in financial difficulties when he wrote the letter to Henry 
Poe. In 1824 the firm of Ellis and Allan was dissolved. This distress was 
short-lived, however. In the very next year the will of William Galt, Allan’s 
uncle, conferred a large fortune on the impecunious Scottish merchant, 
which should have made it very easy for him to send his foster son to the 
University of Virginia in the style affected by young gentlemen of means. 
Yet such was not the case. Poe, according to his own testimony, arrived at 
the University of Virginia in February 1826 with $110 in his pocket for 
all of his expenses, whereas “the expenses of the institution at the lowest 
estimate were $350 per annum.” Hence, instead of associating with the 
affluent young men of the best families, as Allan’s prosperity and social 
standing would have entitled him to do, he was “regarded in the light of a 
beggar” and driven to the company of those who were equally poor through 
extravagance and dissipation.® 

The story of Poe’s gambling at the University of Virginia is too well 
known to need repeating, but the bill Cwhich Allan did not pay) for a 
splendid suit of “Super Blue Cloth,” with the “Best Gilt Buttons,” and 
“Cut Velvet Vest” proves that the youth tried to dress like a Virginia gentle- 
man even though he scarcely had money for the necessaries of existence. 
When he was recalled from Charlottesville in December of 1826 with a 
debt said to be between $2,000 and $2,500,’ the best of the “halcyon days” 
in Richmond were over, and nothing remained between John Allan and his 
foster son but a period of bitter reproaches followed by brief reconciliations. 
The breach was to widen steadily. 


5Quinn, Poe, pp. 89-90. 
6The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. John Ward Ostrom (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), I, 40-41. 
All of Poe’s letters cited hereafter are from this edition unless otherwise specified. 


7Quinn, Poe, p. 109 
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The three months Poe spent in Richmond after his return from Char- 
lottesville were evidently quite wretched. In his letter to Allan, dated March 
19, 1827, after upbraiding the man for having denied him a college educa- 
tion, Poe states, “You have . . . ordered me to quit your house.” By the 
testimony of this letter Allan had tried strenuously to break the boy’s pride. 
He had reproached Poe for “eating the bread of Idleness” and had suffered 
him “to be subjected to the whims & caprice, not only of your white family, 
but the complete authority of the blacks.” Such treatment no young man 
reared in Virginia could tolerate, and, toward the end of March, Poe left 
Richmond for Boston, the city of his birth. 

There, at some time in the summer of 1827, Tamerlane and Other Poems, 
by a Bostonian, was published by a printer, Calvin S. Thomas. Now it 
might seem that the young Virginian, labelling himself from Boston, had 
repudiated the home of his childhood in favor of the city of his birth, but 
this was not his intention. It was wise to indicate that the author of a book 
published in Boston was a Bostonian. For many years, as Henry Timrod 
and Sidney Lanier were to attest half a century later, a Southern book was 
likely to receive scant favor in the North. But even though Tamerlane was 
by a Bostonian, it received little attention from the press. The young poet 
must look to something besides literature to fill his empty pockets. 

No doubt remembering that prideful occasion in 1824 when “Captain” 
John Lyle and “Lieutenant” Edgar Poe paraded their company, “The Rich- 
mond Junior Volunteers,” in honor of the Marquis de Lafayette, he now 
turned to the army for relief. Enlisting as Edgar A. Perry, possibly because 
private represented too great a descent from the “lieutenant” of 1824, Poe 
in less than two years became regimental sergeant major, the highest grade 
attainable for an enlisted man. Nevertheless, a career as non-commissioned 
officer was not to the liking of one who had already published a book of 
poems, however slender. Even before his promotion Poe had swallowed 
his pride to the extent of writing from Fort Moultrie to John Allan to pro- 
cure his consent for a discharge. Poe’s superior officer, Lieutenant Joshua 
Howard, had promised to release him from the service before his five-year 
enlistment expired if he could manage a reconciliation with his foster 
father.* Sergeant major or private, Poe did not want an army career; and 
John Allan was his only way out. The first letter went unanswered. 

On December 15, 1828, Poe's battery of artillery was transterred to 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia; and on December 22 another letter was sent to 


8Poe’s letter of December 1, 1828, _— a note addressed by Allan to a Mr. Lay, who sent 
it to Lieutenant Howard. Evidently Allan knew of Poe’s whereabouts, and apparently there had 
been some previous correspondence. See Letters of Edgar Allan Poe, I, 9-10. 
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Allan, humbly appealing to the Scottish merchant's affection. Still Allan 
did not answer, and Poe, close to home but far from his foster father’s heart, 
addressed a third letter, dated February 4, 1829, asking this time that Allan 
make use of his influential friends, William Wirt and General Winfield 
Scott, to obtain him an appointment to the Military Academy. Hervey 
Allen thinks that the plan to attend West Point was the only compromise 
that Poe could make with John Allan, who had long viewed his literary pre- 
tensions with contempt; but another event occurred to soften the dour mer- 
chant’s heart. On February 28 Frances Allan died. If as has been reported, 
she spoke of Edgar with her dying breath,? her words might have effected 
the reconciliation that Poe could never achieve by his own efforts. At any 
rate Poe appeared in Richmond on March 2, the night after the funeral, 
and John Allan on March 4 ordered his firm to furnish him with black 
clothing,” since the boy had only his uniform of the First Artillery. 

By March 10 Poe was back in the barracks at Fortress Monroe writing 
Allan that letters from John S. Barbour, Major James Gibbon," and Colonel 
James P. Preston would be helpful in securing him the appointment to the 
Military Academy. The Virginians did not fail him. A letter from Allan 
to Poe states that he “was agreeably pleased to hear that the Honourable 
Jno J Barber [sic] did interest himself so much in your favour.” Further- 
more Colonel Preston, a former governor of Virginia, wrote a “warm letter” 
in the young man’s behalf. Other letters were written by Andrew Steven- 
son, a representative from Virginia and Speaker of the House, by Major 
John Campbell, a friend of Allan, and by Poe’s superior officers at Fortress 
Monroe." If the recommendation of Colonel Preston may be taken as a fair 
sample of the esteem of the Virginians at the time, Poe was still well thought 
of in Richmond by those who knew him, in spite of his differences with 
Allan. It is ironic that Colonel Preston’s letter to Secretary of War John H. 
Eaton is far warmer than Allan’s own. The former governor affirmed that 
he had “undoubted proofs” that Poe was “a young man of genius and 
taleants [sic]” and that he was “possessed of feeling and character peculiarly 
intitling [sic] him to public patronage.” Yet in his own letter to Secretary 


9Allen, Israfel, p. 187. 

10Quinn, Poe, p. 133. 

11Major James Gibbon, who had led the charge at Stony Point, lived directly across Main 
Street from the Allan family in Richmond. John S. Barbour, Senior, a congressman, “perhaps 
remembered” Poe from an encounter with the child “at the Springs” in 1812 or during sessions 
of the General Assembly in Richmond. 

12Edgar Allan Poe Letters Till Now eee in the Valentine Museum, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, ed. Mary Newton Stanard (Philadelphia, 1925), p. 121. 

I3[bid., pp. 109-110. 

14Colonel Preston’s son had been Poe’s playmate at Mr. Clarke’s school, and perhaps the 
Colonel had seen some of Poe’s youthful verses. See Allen, Israfel, p. 197. 
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Eaton, Allan stated coldly, “Frankly, Sir, do I declare that he is no relation 


to me whatever; that I have many in whom I have taken an active interest 
to promote theirs; with no other feeling than that, every man is my care, if 
he be in distress.” 

Perhaps Allan intended his foster son to see this lugubrious document, 
for it was among the letters of recommendation that Poe himself took to 
Washington to deliver to the Secretary of War. To ease the sting of this 
parting shot, Allan supplied the cadet-to-be with $200" during May of 
1829, probably more money than the young man had ever had for such a 
short period. 

In spite of the good letters from Virginia, the appointment was not imme- 
diately forthcoming. Poe was placed on a waiting list, and the appointment 
was not confirmed until March of 1830, when the influence of Powhatan 
Ellis, senator from Mississippi and younger brother of Allan’s former busi- 
ness partner,’” was brought to bear. Perhaps General Winfield Scott gave 
some assistance, but there is no direct evidence that he did. 

Meanwhile Poe had to live for nearly a year without being able to secure 
employment. The first months of this period were spent in Baltimore; his 
relatives were there, and so was William Wirt, the distinguished lawyer 
and former acquaintance from Virginia. Here was a chance to publish some 
poems, perhaps with the recommendation of a man who had an established 
reputation as a writer."* Wirt was courteous to the young Virginian and 
advised him, “as a friend,” to go to Philadelphia and consult an expert 
critic,’ either Robert Walsh, editor of the American Quarterly Review, or 
Joseph Hopkinson, president of the Academy of Fine Arts and author of 
“Hail Columbia” (1798), a patriotic song. 

With the obscurities of “Al Aaraaf,” however, which Poe had taken him 
to read, Wirt could do nothing. The notes contained “a good deal of curious 
and useful information,” but he doubted whether the poem would “take 
with old-fashioned readers” like himself. Yet Poe was grasping at even the 
slenderest of straws. In a letter to Isaac Lea, of the Philadelphia publish- 
ing firm of Carey, Lea and Carey, he wrote this postscript, “I cannot refrain 
from adding that M— Wirt’s voice is in my favor.” A little later he wrote 


15Quoted by Quinn, Poe, p. 137. 

16Poe Letters . . . in the Valentine Museum, p. 119. 

17Allen, Israfel, p. 214. 

18Wirt's publications, Letters of the British Spy (1803), The Old Bachelor (1812), and 
Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry (1817), had all gone through several editions 
by this time. Attorney General under James Monroe and John Quincy Adams, Wirt was the 
presidential candidate of the Anti-Masonic party in 1832. 

19Wirt to Poe, May 11, 1829, in Poe Letters . . . in the Valentine Museum, pp. 131-132. 
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Allan that Mr. Wirt had treated him “with great kindness and attention,” 
and he enclosed Wirt's letter, which gave, he said, “a flattering character” 
to the poem. Poe's seeing flattery in Wirt’s neutral comments is pathetic 
in the light of his hopes to win from Allan approval for his literary efforts 
and, more important, a guarantee against loss to the publishing firm. The 
Richmond merchant was not so easily swayed, particularly since he had 
Wirt’s lukewarm praise in front of him. Even Poe’s claim that he had 
“given up Byron as a model” made no difference.” Inscribed on Poe’s letter 
in Allan’s hand is the notation, “Replied to Monday 8th June 1829 strongly 
censuring his conduct — & refusing any aid.” 

Even without Allan’s help Poe succeeded in getting his poems published. 
He withdrew the manuscript from Carey, Lea and Carey in late July, and 
Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems appeared in Baltimore in Decem- 
ber 1829. Poe’s letter to Allan, dated November 18, contained the proud 
announcement that “The Poems will be printed by Hatch & Dunning of 
this city upon terms advantageous to me.” If this accomplishment made 
any great impression upon John Allan, the record does not reveal it, but 
apparently he did request to see the poems, and perhaps the publication of 
the book had something to do with his inviting Poe to return to Richmond 
for a visit.” 

Hervey Allen writes that on the second night after his return to Rich- 
mond Poe met Thomas Bolling, his old schoolmate from the University of 
Virginia, at Sanxey’s Book Store at 120 Main Street. Poe presented Bolling 
with a copy of Al Aaraaf. Thereafter he was “much about town,” meeting 
his friends and distributing his new book among them. His stay with the 
Allans was less satisfactory, culminating in a quarrel on May 30, 1830. 
Shortly thereafter Poe left for Baltimore and eventually West Point. His 
warrant as a cadet had been received, for on March 31 Allan gave his per- 
mission for Poe’s engagement with the military for a period of five years. 

At last, John Allan must have thought, the troublesome young man was 
off his hands for good; and, as a matter of fact, such was very nearly the 
case, but not quite. 


20Poe probably thought that such a sacrifice indicated sobriety and firmness of purpose. The 
interest of romantic young Southerners in the poetry of Byron was recognized, but the older and 
presumably wiser heads were dubious of the value of such an influence on style as well as on 
conduct. | Bove Kirke Paulding, a to greet the appearance of The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, offered this word of advice: “If your young writers will consult their own taste and 
genius, and forget there ever were such writers as Scott, Byron, and Moore, I will be bound they 

roduce something original.” Quoted by David K. Jackson in Poe and the Southern Literary 
Samer (Richmond, 1934), p. 22. 

21Poe Letters . . . in the Valentine Museum, pp. 212-213. 
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Poe apparently had very little intention of completing his training at the 
Military Academy. Again the penny-pinching Allan had sent him less 
money than he needed for expenses. The cadet’s pay of sixteen dollars a 
month plus two rations a day was scarcely enough to cover clothing, uni- 
forms, and supplies; so it was customary for the cadets to receive an allow- 
ance from home. Allan had provided Poe with only $20, presumably to 
last him indefinitely.” 

During his short and undistinguished stay at West Point, Poe associated 
with a group of Virginians who considered themselves a group apart.” The 
stigma of an actress mother did not seem to have affected Poe’s social rela- 
tionships at the Academy as it might have done at Charlottesville. Professor 
Quinn suggests that Poe became interested in West Point in the first place 
because “In Virginia, which held the only code Poe respected, a commission 
in the Army or Navy carried with it a definite status as ‘an officer and a 
gentleman’.”** But in spite of an officer's claim to status, the lure of litera- 
ture overpowered the attraction of epaulets. Poe showed little interest in 
his prospective military career. The one incident of his period as a cadet 
deemed worthy to report to John Allan was the visit of General Winfield 
Scott to the Academy; the General, Poe claimed, was “very polite and 
attentive.” 

On January 3, 1831, some six months after Poe had entered West Point, 
he wrote his foster father a long and bitter letter, upbraiding him for his 
neglect, dating back through the University of Virginia period, and an- 
nouncing his intention to resign from the Academy. If Allan will send his 
written permission, Poe can draw mileage pay amounting to $30.35.” 
Allan’s customary notation on the letter states, “I received this on the roth 
and did not from its conclusion deem it necessary to reply.”” Poe scarcely 
waited for Mr. Allan’s reply. Perhaps he felt that waiting would be useless. 
Four days after he had written for permission to resign he began to absent 
himself from “parades and roll calls,” “academical duties,” and the compul- 
sory church services, against the specific orders of the officer of the day; 
and on January 28, 1831, Edgar Allan Poe was dismissed from the Academy 
by sentence of a court-martial, to take effect on March 6.” 


2Quinn, Poe, pp. 168, 173. 

Allen, Israfel, p. 220. 

Quinn, Poe, p. 174. 

25This figure is given in Poe’s next letter to Allan, dated February 21, 1831, two days after he 
had left West Point. 

26Poe Letters . . . in the Valentine Museum, p. 258. 

27For a reproduction of the court-martial record see Quinn, Poe, pp. 742-744. 
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For several desperate years after Poe left the Academy, his life in Rich- 
mond must have seemed a remote and lovely dream. His frantic appeals 
to Allan for aid were generally ignored, though at least once the merchant 
intervened to save him from debtor's prison.” The only reward of his stay 
at West Point had been a subscription list, made up among his fellow cadets, 
impressive enough to persuade a New York publisher, Elam Bliss, to bring 
out Poems by Edgar A. Poe, Second Edition, probably in April 1831. The 
book had brought him little fame, and considerably less fortune, so penni- 
less as usual the young Virginian had turned to his second home, that of 
Mrs. Clemm, his aunt, on Mechanics Row, Wilks Street, Baltimore. 

It was from Baltimore that Poe addressed his last letter to John Allan on 
April 12, 1833, calling for aid and closing with the cry, “For God's sake 
pity me, and save me from destruction,” but he never heard from his “Dear 
Pa” again. Thomas H. Ellis, the son of Allan’s partner, Charles Ellis, has 
given a dramatic account of Poe’s rushing to see Allan on his death bed and 
of the stricken man’s raising his cane threateningly and ordering him out. 
However, Professor Quinn doubts this testimony.” It is certain that Allan 
died on March 27, 1834, and it is certain that his will, though making pro- 
vision for his legitimate and illegitimate children, failed utterly to provide 
for his destitute foster son.™ 

The two visits Poe was alleged to have made to Richmond during his 
Baltimore years, one in 1832 and the “death-bed” visit in 1834, are very 
obscure. Hervey Allen gives details derived from the traditions of John 
Allan’s family and versions gleaned from the MacKenzie family, who were 
always friendly to Poe, but some of his material came from Susan Archer 
Weiss, whose The Home Life of Poe has been considered unreliable. At 
any rate nothing important seems to have happened during these alleged 
visits to Richmond. It remained for John Pendleton Kennedy,” a South- 
erner from another state, to render him the next great service. 

In October 1833 the Baltimore Saturday Visiter announced that the first 
prize in their short story contest had been won by Edgar A. Poe for his tale, 
“Ms. Found in a Bottle.” Surely the $100 received from the contest must 
have been welcomed, but the friendship and patronage of John Pendleton 


28Allan’s a not received in time to be of service, so Poe must have Leen saved by some 


other agency. Allen, Israfel, pp. 264-266, and Quinn, Poe, pp. 190-191. 

29Quinn, Poe, pp. 205-207. 

30The will is printed in Allen, Israfel, pp. 288-289. 

31Although a Baltimorean, Kennedy was well known in Virginia and had written a series of 
Virginia sketches called Swallow Barn (1832). He was elected to Congress as a Whig in 1838, 
so both his political convictions and Virginia associations would have been agreeable to Poe. Fur- 


thermore, although it appeared many years later, he published a biography of Poe's first “critic,” 
William Wirt. 
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Kennedy, one of the judges, was to mean more to Poe than the money, 
which was quickly exhausted. In 1834 Kennedy found Poe “in a state of 
starvation.” He gave the young man clothing, dinners, a horse for exercise, 
and got him employment with T. W. White, writing for the fledgling 
periodical in Richmond, The Southern Literary Messenger.” 

The first number of the Messenger had appeared in August 1834. The 
great hope of Thomas Willis White, the publisher, was to arouse the patrio- 
tism of the South to support a Southern literary magazine, “to stimulate 
the pride and genius of the south, and awaken from its long slumber the 
literary exertion of this portion of our country.’ Through Kennedy, Poe 
was introduced to White and soon began sending him contributions. 
“Berenice” was published in the Messenger for March 1835, and Poe's 
critical reviews began to appear in increasing numbers. In June Poe wrote 
White a long letter of advice in which appears this statement: “You ask me 
if I would be willing to come on to Richmond if you should have occasion 
for my services during the coming winter. I reply that nothing would give 
me greater pleasure. . . . Indeed I am anxious to settle myself in that city, 
and if, by any chance, you hear of a situation likely to suit me, I would 
gladly accept it, were the salary even the merest trifle.” Poe obviously 
wanted to return to Richmond. White gave him the position, and the young 
Virginian was on his way home. 

In spite of his good fortune, Poe was unhappy. Though the firm of 
Ellis and Allan was next door to the offices of the Messenger, there was no 
home, or friendship with the Allans. To one of Poe’s temperament each 
memory of childhood pleasure would be a motive for melancholy, and 
shortly after his arrival he wrote to Mrs. Clemm a letter which revealed the 
deepest despair and loneliness. This mood was not easily dispelled, for in 
a note to his friend Kennedy, dated September 11, 1835, nearly two weeks 
after his letter to Mrs. Clemm, Poe declares that in spite of being regularly 
employed by Mr. White at a salary of $520 per annum, he suffers under a 
depression of spirits such as he had never felt before. Poe, more than most, 
perhaps, needed the emotional security of a family; so very soon he left for 
Baltimore, returning to Richmond in October bringing Mrs. Clemm and 
her young daughter, Virginia, with him, though he was not to marry Vir- 
ginia till the following May.* 

There were already portents of the future. A letter from White to Poe in 
Baltimore reveals that the young editor in his melancholy had succumbed 


32From an entry in Kennedy's journal, quoted by Quinn, Poe, p. 208. 
33Jackson, Poe and the Southern Literary Messenger, p. 21. 
HQuinn, Poe, p. 252. 
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to what Poe and his biographers sometimes called “Southern conviviality.” 
White, in whose family “liquor is not used,” issues this warning: “If you 
should come to Richmond again, and again should be an assistant in my 
office, it must be expressly understood by us that all engagements on my 
part would be dissolved, the moment you get drunk. 

“No man is safe who drinks before breakfast! No man can do so, and 
attend to business properly.” Apparently the Cavalier tradition of the 
freely lowing bowl did not embrace the publisher of a struggling journal! 

It was to be hoped that Poe’s assumption of responsibility for Virginia 
and Mrs. Clemm would keep him sober and industrious, and for a time it 
did. The period during which he reigned supreme in the critical depart- 
ment of the journal was one of remarkable success. The circulation increased 
from about five hundred to thirty-five hundred, and the magazine became 
known in the nation. David K. Jackson quotes a typical comment from 
The Richmond Whig: “Mr. White’s Literary Messenger is either the most 
transcendently able periodical in the United States, or its proprietor has 
been most particularly successful in eliciting the puff — for it attracts more 
of the notice of the Press, and is more uniformly admired and praised . . . 
than all the Literary Periodicals in the United States put together.” 

One can detect the local pride in this extravagant comment, but the 


pride was not confined to Richmond. Letters expressing praise and interest 


poured in from Virginia and the South. W. J. Cash, who claimed that the 


South left Poe “and with him the Southern Literary Messenger, to starve,”*’ 


obviously had not examined the record. 

The Messenger gave Poe his first opportunity to display his talents as a 
critic, and soon he was a force to be reckoned with, feared by hacks and 
men of small talent but admired by the discriminating. 

From the very first the Messenger had been directed toward the intellec- 
tual as well as the popular taste. James E. Heath, White's first editor, was 
the first recording secretary of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society, organized in 1831; and addresses delivered before the Society regu- 
larly appeared in the journal. Benjamin Blake Minor, editor and proprietor 
of the Messenger from 1843 to 1847, stated that the magazine was “the or- 
gan” of the Society, of which Chief Justice Marshall was the first president. 

Thus, because of his association with the Messenger, Poe was once more 
placed in contact with some of the intellectual leaders of Virginia. In 1836 

35Quoted in Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. James A. Harrison (New York, 1902), 
XVII, 21; hereafter cited as Works of Poe. 

%Jackson, Poe and the Southern Literary Messenger, p. 61. 


37Cash, The Mind of the South, p. 93. 
38Minor, The Southern Literary Messenger (New York, 1905), pp. 24-25. 
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he was exchanging letters with Judge Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, professor 
of law at the College of William and Mary and author of George Balcombe, 
which Poe was to review favorably in the Messenger for January 1837. 
Judge Tucker's second novel, The Partisan Leader, was reviewed after Poe's 
resignation by Judge Abel P. Upshur,*® whose contribution Poe was to 
request for his own projected journal in later years 

Poe's letters to Judge Tucker are by no means servile, but they do show 
deference for the older man’s critical opinions. He disagrees with Tucker 
concerning wit and humor and versification but states that concerning his 
own tales he values the opinions of Judge Tucker and Philip Pendleton 
Cooke very highly. Tucker’s courteous letter to Poe, also full of critical 
matters, expresses great respect for the young man’s judgment.” 

Another Virginia friend Poe made during his editorship was Philip 
Pendleton Cooke, whose poems had appeared in the Messenger under the 
pseudonym of “Larry Lyle.” Poe admired young Cooke’s poetry and com- 
plimented his critical ability." Their correspondence continued for years, 
and in 1846 Poe asked the Virginia poet to write a supplement to the Mem- 
oir of Poe prepared by James Russell Lowell for Graham’s Magazine. “I ask 
this of you,” Poe wrote, “what I would ask of no other man — because I 
fancy that you appreciate me — estimate my merits & demerits at a just 
value.” Cooke’s supplementary memoir appeared in the Messenger for Jan- 
uary 1848. It furnishes ample evidence of Cooke’s regard for Poe. Unlike 
many of Poe’s friendships, this one never turned sour, but continued on 
the high plane of mutual admiration and respect. 

There were other letters, both literary and friendly, during the Messenger 
period, but none so interesting as those exchanged with Tucker and Cooke. 
In a letter to Evert A. Duyckinck some ten years later Poe claimed to have 
in his possession “well-preserved letters” from John Randolph, Chief Justice 
Marshall, and James Madison, among others; but Randolph had died in 
1833 and Marshall and Madison in 1836. It is unlikely that all of these 
letters were addressed to the young editor of the Messenger. 

Poe’s social life during the period was with the MacKenzies, the Sullys, 
Dr. Robert G. Cabell, and his boyhood friend, Robert Stanard; but the old 
difficulty with Allan left certain traces. According to Hervey Allen, two 
former schoolmates refused to attend with him a party given by Mrs. Mayo, 
the mother-in-law of General Scott. After his marriage, he and Virginia 


39Minor, The Southern Literary Messenger, p. 63. 

40W orks of Poe, XVII, 21-24. 

41See Jay B. Hubbell, The South in American Literature (Durham, N. C., 1954), pp- 5°4- 
505, for an accurate account of Cooke’s opinions of Poe’s work. 
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were entertained at the home of Edwin V. Sparhawk, who had preceded 
Poe as editor of the Messenger, and Dr. William M. Robinson gave a party 
for the young couple.” 

Thus Poe’s social life seems to have been at least adequate, but all was 
not well at the Messenger. In spite of his brilliant criticism and the rapid 
success of the journal, both he and T. W. White were becoming dissatisfied. 
_ Poe had started drinking again, in defiance of White’s warning; and appar- 

ently White was jealous of the young editor’s increasing assumption of 
authority over the magazine. It was this last difficulty that was largely re- 
sponsible for Poe’s dismissal. On December 27, 1836, White wrote to Judge 
Beverly Tucker that Poe “cramped” him in his selection of articles to be 
published. He recognized Poe’s “sagacity and learning” but was determined 
to have the final voice in running his own magazine. Since Judge Tucker 
had been a valued contributor to the Messenger, the publisher must have 
felt it necessary to explain to Poe's friendly correspondent the reason for his 
dismissal. Furthermore, without Poe, White needed all of the help from 
literary men that he could get.* The January 1837 number of the Messen- 
ger contained the announcement that Poe was leaving his post. 

Allen Tate once wrote, “There was no place for Poe in the spiritual com- 
munity of Virginia,” a statement that can be challenged; but few would 
dispute his next two sentences: “There was no class of professional writers 
that Poe could join in dedicating their works to the aristocracy under the 
system of the cash nexus. The promising young men were all in politics 
bent upon more desperate emergencies." And the promising young writer, 
Edgar Allan Poe, fame already nearly won in the pages of the Messenger, 
left Richmond to storm the literary barricades of the North. 

For the next few years, first in New York, then in Philadelphia, Poe 
seemed to have forgotten the Virginians. Of them only P. P. Cooke appears 
as a correspondent between the years 1837 and 1840, Cooke's letter to Poe 
in 1839* is especially interesting because it details some of the difficulties 
faced by a writer in the South and because it contains a very intelligent 
appreciation of “Ligeia,” the tale Poe thought his finest. Poe’s reply, dated 
September 21, 1839, states, “Had I not valued your opinion more highly 


42Allen, Israfel, pp. 315-320, passim, 

43White evidently placed a high value upon Judge Tucker's advice as well as upon his literary 
contributions, and his opinion of Poe’s writings may have been influenced by Tucker's objection 
to the “mere physique of the horrible” in “Ms. Found in a Bottle.” Yet although Tucker had 
only qualified praise for Poe’s horrific tales, he expressed admiration for the young editor's crtiical 
ability. For the letters and discussion pertinent to this matter ,see James Southall Wilson, “Un- 
published Letters of Edgar Allan Poe,” Century, CVII (March 1924), 652-656. 

“Tate, On the Limits of Poetry (New York, 1948), p. 277. 

45Printed in Works of Poe, XVII, 49-51. 
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than that of any man in America, I should not have written you as I did.” 

The next letter Poe sent to Virginia was addressed to Lucian Minor, and 
in it he asked a favor. By 1840 he had high hopes of publishing a magazine 
of his own, to be called The Penn. The Philadelphia Saturday Courier 
announced in June that The Penn would appear in January 1841; and Poe 
had a complete prospectus printed stating that The Penn would “retain some 
of the chief features” of the Southern Literary Messenger, “abandoning or 
greatly modifying” the rest. Since Minor had shown good will toward 
him while he edited the Messenger, Poe hoped that the Virginian would 
send him a list of potential subscribers from Charlottesville and elsewhere 
in the state. As we shall see, Poe’s greatest support in his journalistic enter- 
prises would come, in his opinion, from the South and the West. The Penn 
did not appear in January, however. Poe blamed the failure of his plans 
on the unexpected bank suspensions and accepted an editorial position with 
Graham's Monthly, where he repeated his success of the Messenger period. 
The subscription list grew in a few months from 5,500 to 25,000.*” Cer- 
tainly Poe, in spite of certain personal weaknesses, was a phenomenal editor. 

Yet working for someone else was not really to Poe’s taste, and he kept 
looking for the kind of position that would either give him leisure for his 
own writing or promise of financial support for his own journal. Like so 
many thousands of others then — and now — he wanted a political post, a 
sinecure. When the Whigs won the presidential election in 1840, Poe's 
conservative soul must have rejoiced. Always anti-Jacksonian, anti-demo- 
cratic, by temperament as well as conviction, Poe's political views inclined 
more in the direction of Beverley Tucker than they did toward Thomas 
Jefferson. When F. W. Thomas, who was to prove one of his faithful 
friends, wrote to him from Washington suggesting that he apply for a clerk- 
ship in the government service, Poe eagerly embraced the opportunity. 

Thomas, who considered himself a Southerner because of a childhood 
spent in Charleston, S. C., had supported General William Henry Harrison 
in the “Log Cabin and Hard Cider” campaign. He had been rewarded with 
a small office, himself, and thought it not inconceivable that Poe could 
secure one, too. The death of President Harrison, after only a month in 
office, diminished Thomas's influence, but after all, was not President John 
Tyler a Virginian, and was not Robert Tyler, the President's son, a poet? 
So we find Poe in June of 1841 writing cautiously to Thomas: 


“Elsewhere in the prospectus Poe states that he will especially depend on his “Southern 
friends.” 
#7Quinn, Poe, p. 330. 
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Would to God, I could do as you have done. Do you seriously think that an appli- 
cation on my part to Tyler would have a good result? My claims, to be sure, are few. 
I am a Virginian — at least I call myself one, for I have resided all my life, until within 
the last few years, in Richmond. My political principles have always been as nearly 
as may be, with the existing administration, and I battled with right good will for 
Harrison, when opportunity offered. With Mr. Tyler I have some slight personal 
acquaintance — although this is a matter which he has possibly forgotten. 


Thomas went to work with a will. He saw Kennedy, Poe’s old friend, 
in Baltimore and solicited his influence. Then he “conversed with the 
President's sons.” Robert Tyler thought it quite possible that eventually a 
place might be found for Poe but said it was useless to apply at the moment. 
The President was “much perplexed . . . amidst the conflicting parties, the 
anticipated cabinet break up, etc.” 

Thus matters stood for some time. Poe began to find interest in Robert 
Tyler's poetry,” and the faithful Thomas relayed his opinions. The govern- 
ment clerkship not immediately forthcoming, Poe began to revive his plans 
for a magazine, now to be called the Stylus; and he asked Thomas to interest 
young Tyler in the project. Again he was to be disappointed. Robert Tyler 
had only his $1,500 salary and could give no financial support, and his time 
was so occupied with political matters that his contributions of poetry would 
be few and far between. Though Tyler had told Thomas that he valued 
Poe’s opinion more than any other critic’s in the country, there was little 
he could offer except good will and recommendations. 

The hope for the clerkship having gone glimmering, Poe had busied 
himself with his own writings, but the indefatigableThomas came up with 
a new idea of government patronage: a post in the custom house in Phila- 
delphia. Nathaniel Hawthorne had held a similar post in the Boston custom 
house from 1839 to 1841, and if Poe was aware of this it may have increased 
the eagerness of his reply: “What you say respecting a situation in the 
Custom House here, gives me new life. Nothing could more precisely meet 
my views. Could I obtain such an appointment, I would be enabled thor- 
oughly to carry out all my ambitious projects.” 

But again nothing happened. Robert Tyler’s influence must not have 
been as great as Thomas and Poe had imagined, for when Poe, thinking 
the appointment had been secured, called at the custom house, one T. S. 


“8Thomas to Poe, August 30, 1841, in Works of Poe, XVII, 102. 
49Robert Tyler was his father’s private secretary, and his wife presided as mistress of the White 
House during the first year of Tyler’s administration. He contributed poetry to the magazines, 
his best known work being “Ahasuerus” and “Death: or Medorus’ Dream.” Poe finds “many 
” in the former. See Poe to Thomas, February 3, 1842, in Letters of Edgar 
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Smith, Collector of the Customs, announced roughly, “hem! I have re- 
ceived orders from President Tyler to make no more appointments and shall 
make none.” This Poe took to be a lie, but there was nothing he could do; 
so he began to work on his prospects for Stylus, eventually arousing the in- 
terest of Thomas C. Clarke, a Philadelphia publisher. Promptly Poe dis- 
patched a letter to Thomas with the good news. At last he was to have a 
partner “possessing ample capital.” 

Still thinking of the possibility of Washington support for his magazine, 
Poe informed his friend that he would very much like to have for his open- 
ing number an article from Thomas, himself, one from Robert Tyler, and 
one from Judge Abel P. Upshur, who, Poe averred, had written some things 
for the Messenger while he was editor.” He was especially eager to have 
an article from Judge Upshur, and no wonder, for Judge Upshur had been 
a member of the Supreme Court of Virginia from 1826 to 1841, was serving 
as Secretary of the Navy under Tyler at the time, and was shortly to succeed 
Daniel Webster as Secretary of State. An article from Upshur, Poe de- 
clared, “would be worth to me at least $500, and give me caste at once... . 
There is no man in America from whom I so strongly covet an article.” 

Poe was still keeping his faith in the Virginians. Judge Upshur, who 
had read law in the office of William Wirt and was an intimate friend of 
Beverley Tucker, had apparently aroused Poe’s admiration; but the article, 
though promised, was never to be received. On February 28, 1844, a year 
and three days after the date of Poe’s letter, Judge Upshur was killed by the 
explosion of a gun on the warship Princeton — and Stylus was never to be 
published. 

Yet at the moment the Washington hopes were very much alive. Thomas 
and other friends made arrangements for Poe to deliver a lecture in Wash- 
ington, to be received at the White House, and to try to engage the interest 
of prominent political figures; but, as always, when hopes seemed brightest, 
the dark angel of Poe’s destiny ruled against success. When Poe arrived in 
Washington on March 8, 1843, Thomas was ill, and Poe was guided about 
the city by their mutual friend, Jesse E. Dow,” who had edited the Alex- 
andria, Virginia, Index and the Washington Daily Madisonian. There was 


Poe's statement that Judge Upshur had written for the Messenger while he was editor is 
questionable. The only Upshur article in the Messenger during Poe’s editorship was the review 
of Tucker's The Partisan Leader, and this was saealy published after Poe’s resignation. With 
Poe the wish sometimes supplanted the fact. 

51Poe had known Dow since his Messenger days, and his letters to Thomas nearly always con- 
tained greetings to Dow. The last reference is in a letter dated May 4, 1845. Poe owed Dow a 
little money, and Dow, in wretched circumstances himself, had acked for payment, which Poe 
was unable to give him. Thomas inscribed on the letter a note, saying, “Dow is now dead — he 
was possessed of the noblest qualities of head and heart.” See Works of Poe, XVII, 205. 
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a party in the Fuller House, where Thomas had rooms, and Poe was “over- 
persuaded” to take some wine. From that time on, according to Dow’s letter 
to Thomas C. Clarke, Poe was “unreliable” and exposed himself “to those 
who may injure him very much with the President.”** The whole affair 
would have been comic had it not closed the door to the expected Wash- 
ington support. Poe insisted on wearing his cloak inside out, and very nearly 
got into serious difficulties at a party on New York Avenue when he became 
amused at the huge mustachios of a quick-tempered Spaniard. He was un- 
able to deliver the lecture, which had been scheduled for March 13. Robert 
Tyler, quite understandably, was shocked, and Poe returned forthwith to 
Philadelphia, whence on March 16 he directed a jocular letter to Thomas 
and Dow, blaming himself but maintaining with a certain bravado that “it 
would be a feather in Mr. Tyler's cap to save from the perils of mint julap 
[sic] — & ‘Port wines’ a young man of whom all the world thinks so well 
& who thinks so remarkably well of himself.” 

Although Poe never abandoned his hope of establishing a journal, the 
Washington affair cut off all prospective aid from the Tylers, and on June 
20 he was obliged to write to James Russell Lowell, who had sent him a 
poem for the first number of Stylus, and say that the scheme had exploded. 
Once again Poe had sought help from the Virginians, but this time he him- 
self was responsible for his failure to receive it. 

With the strange optimism that was characteristic of the man in spite of 
his frequent moods of despair, Poe, with very little money in his pocket, 
took his young wife to New York in April 1844. Opportunities had come 
to an end in Philadelphia. What Dow had mercifully called his “unrelia- 
bility” was well known in the Quaker City. Settled in a boarding house, 
with four dollars and a half left to support him, Poe was going to invade 
the domain of the literati of New York, a hectic, bickering, politico-literary 
group that Professor Perry Miller has described recently in his excellent 
study, The Raven and the Whale. 

Soon Poe was exchanging blows with the best of them. This was the 
period of the unpleasant “Longfellow War,” in which Poe accused the 
older poet of plagiarism. Thomas Dunn English, a former friend from Phila- 
delphia, turned against Poe; and the two published vitriolic diatribes against 
each other. Poe “used up” many of the poetasters and literary hacks in a 
series called “The Literati,” published in Godey's Lady's Book. But for all 
his fame and fury, he could get no money. For a brief time he realized his 
dream of owning a magazine: an ephemeral weekly, The Broadway Journal, 


52Hervey Allen quotes Dow’s letter and describes this episode in detail. See Israfel, pp. 443- 
448. 
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was his from October 1845 until January 1846, when it ceased publication. 

Poe was now a well-known literary figure. In 1845 he had published 
“The Raven,” which excited a large audience at home and abroad. He had 
published a volume of his stories and the first edition of his poems since 
1831. Still he was wretchedly poor, and Virginia was dying in the cottage 
at Fordham. Only the charity of friends sustained the little family through 
these last hopeless days. Virginia died at the end of January 1847, and the 
year following was black indeed. Poe seemed to have forgotten his friends 
from the South, although he had written P. P. Cooke in 1846 requesting 
a memoir, which was duly published in the Messenger. 

In 1848, however, finding courage somewhere, Poe revived his old dream 
of the Stylus, and, as usual, wrote to a friend prophesying success. A Febru- 
ary letter to George Eveleth, a young admirer from Maine, expresses great 
confidence: “I mean to start for Richmond on the roth March. Every thing 
has gone as I wished it, and my final success is certain, or I abandon all 
claims to the title of Vates.” Once more Poe considers the South as the most 
likely place to garner subscriptions for his journal. 

He did not leave for Richmond on March 10, however, because he had 
no money for the trip. In fact, he did not leave New York until the middle 
of July, arriving in the city of his childhood a short time later. A letter 
dated October 17 from John R. Thompson, then editor of the Messenger, 
to Poe’s friend Cooke imparts this melancholy information: “He [Poe] re- 
mained here about 3 weeks, horribly drunk and discoursing ‘Eureka’ every 
night to the audiences of the Bar Rooms.”** However, Quinn, that careful 
scholar, points out contradictions between the testimony of this letter and 
another letter written by Thompson after Poe’s death. What actually took 
place in Richmond in 1848 is somewhat obscure, but visit the city Poe did, 
for one of his own letters to Mrs. Clemm in 1849 refers to John M. Daniel 
as “the man whom I challenged when I was here last year.” 

Hervey Allen gives an amusing account™ of this “affair of honor,” based 
upon materials and legends that Professor Quinn does not cite. Poe’s chal- 
lenge to Daniel, who was editor of the Richmond Examiner, was scribbled 
on a newspaper head sheet. Daniel did not take the challenge seriously, 
and Poe, then sober and faced by Daniel’s mock-heroic expression across 
a newspaper desk laden with two huge, old-fashioned pistols, saw the humor 


53Poe wrote to Charles Astor Bristed, grandson of John Jacob Astor and one of the trustees 
of the Astor Library, ‘attempting to borrow money for the trip. See Ostrom, Letters of Edgar 
Allan Poe, note to letter 269, II, 369. 

At this time Poe was tremendously excited about his cosmological prose poem, “Eureka,” 
— he thought explained the origin of the universe and the final cause of man’s suffering on 
earth. 

SAllen, Israfel, pp. 613-614. 
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of the situation also. The affair was supposed to have ended with Poe’s 
story of the challenge of Edward Coote Pinkney, the Maryland poet whose 
work influenced his early poems, to John Neal, his old friend in Baltimore. 
The last word remained with Daniel, however. His review of Poe’s lectures 
and reading style during the next visit to Richmond was the only poor press 
that Poe received. 

Whether the various accounts are accurate or not, Poe’s 1848 visit to 
Richmond is reminiscent of the disastrous trip to Washington in 1843. He 
was “unreliable” and accomplished nothing, except to meet John R. Thomp- 
son, who wrote to Cooke, “I was very anxious for him to write something 
for me while he remained here, but his lucid intervals were so brief and 
infrequent that it was quite impossible. “The Rationale of Verse’ I took, 
more as an act of charity than anything else.”® Charity or not, the pages 
of the Messenger were still open to Poe. 

The 1848 visit to Richmond was the last but one Poe ever made. During 
the spring of 1849 he succeeded in arousing the interest of E. H. N. Pat- 
terson, a young publisher of a weekly newspaper in Oquawka, Illinois. 
Amazingly, it was Patterson who made the first overture, and soon he and 
Poe were busily engaged in making plans for the publication of Stylus. 
Once more Poe felt that his best hope for subscribers lay in the South and 
the West, and in May he wrote to John R. Thompson that he should prob- 
ably be in Richmond about June 1, and would bring “ ‘the MS Raven,’ in 
obedience to your flattering request.” June 1 came and Poe still had not left 
New York. On June 9 he wrote again, asking Thompson for “$10, if you 
can possibly spare it.” 

Poe left New York on June 29 but stopped in Philadelphia. There was 
a nightmarish episode involving delusions of persecution and a possible 
imprisonment in Moyamensing. On July 14, however, Poe wrote Mrs. 
Clemm from Richmond, “I got here with two dollars over — of which I 
inclose you one. Oh God, my Mother, shall we ever again meet? If pos- 
sible, oh COME! My clothes are so horrible, and I am so ill.” 

In spite of the illness, which Poe claimed had been cholera, and the hor- 
rible clothes, Richmond welcomed Poe warmly on his last visit. One of his 
new friends was Susan Archer Talley, who later became what Professor 
Quinn called “one of the most irritating of the Poe biographers.” 

Poe soon recovered his spirits and his health, and he made a manful 
effort to resist Southern “conviviality,” even joining the Shockoe Hill Divi- 
sion of the Sons of Temperance. This last visit was something of a triumph, 


56Quoted by Quinn, Poe, p. 568. 
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in spite of his occasional lapses from sobriety. He lectured and read his 
poetry to large audiences both in Richmond and in Norfolk. Except for an 
adverse comment on his reading style by John M. Daniel in the Examiner,” 
he received glowing tributes from the press. He was even asked for auto- 
graphs! Basil L. Gildersleeve, who was to become a great classical scholar 
at the University of Virginia, remembered meeting Poe on Broad street, but 
was too shy to ask for an introduction. He secured an autograph through 
John R. Thompson, who was much in Poe’s company.™ 

Now it seemed as if the dark angel of Poe’s destiny had at last relented. 
He renewed his courtship of his boyhood sweetheart, Sarah Elmira Royster, 
who was now Mrs. A. Barrett Shelton, a wealthy widow, and became en- 
gaged to her before he left the city. Soon, perhaps, the halcyon days were 
to begin anew. 

On September 26, 1849, Poe’s last night in Richmond, he complained 
to Elmira that he was very sad and quite sick. She felt his pulse and dis- 
covered that he had “considerable fever.” Yet John R. Thompson reported 
that on this last evening Poe “spoke in the highest spirit of his resolves and 
prospects of the future.” On the morning of the 27th he took the boat to 
Baltimore, to be found there October 3, lying outside of Ryan’s Fourth Ward 
polling place, nearly unconscious. He was taken to a hospital, and four 
days later, on Sunday, October 7, Edgar Allan Poe left the South forever. 

If, as has been asserted many times, the South was unkind to Poe, 
“starved” him, “drove him out,” there is very little evidence to prove it. 
Virginians helped him get his appointment to the Academy; it was not their 
fault that he was court-martialled. Virginians — and F. W. Thomas, a for- 
mer resident of Charleston — attempted to assist him during the Tyler 
administration; and it was in the South, particularly Virginia, that Poe 
hoped to find support for his cherished Stylus. Would he have turned so 
consistently to the South if he had been able to find adequate help in the 
North? Equally significant, it was Richmond that welcomed him cordially 
in the last weeks of his life, after he had failed in a “business” sense in the 
North. 

It is only to be expected that a great poet should be elevated to the pan- 
theon of artists after his death, and of course Poe was no exception; but in 
this one-hundred-fiftieth anniversary of his birth we should remember that, 
in spite of his well-known weaknesses, Virginia and the South gave much 
honor to Poe while he was still alive. 


57The Examiner article was reprinted in The Southern Literary Messenger for March, 1850. 
Allen, Israfel, p. 654. 
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TRIBUTARY INDIANS IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
by W. Strrr Rosrnson* 


Turee hundred fifty years ago the Jamestown settlers encountered Indians 
who were members of the Powhatan Confederacy. By linguistic classifica- 
tion, which is perhaps the most satisfactory scientific division of North Ameri- 
can tribes, the Powhatans were Algonquian. Named for the chief who was 
the father of Pocahontas, the confederacy included about thirty different 
tribes, eight having come under Powhatan’s jurisdiction by heredity, the 
others having submitted to his rule through conquest.' Members of the con- 
federacy inhabited the Tidewater section of Virginia, reaching from the 
Potomac to the James River and including the Eastern Shore. 

West of the Powhatan Confederacy lived the other two important con- 
federacies of Virginia Indians, the Monacans and Manahoacs. These In- 
dians were of Siouan linguistic stock and possessed a ruder culture than the 
Powhatans. The Monacans, totaling more than five tribes, lived along the 
James River near the Fall Line with their chief town, Rasawek, located at 
the junction of the James and Rivanna rivers in present Fluvanna County. 
The Manahoacs, consisting of perhaps twelve tribes, occupied the land about 
the headwaters of the Rappahannock. These two confederacies were con- 
stant friends and waged a joint and perpetual war against their common 
enemy, the Powhatans.” 

South of the Jame. River lived the independent Nottoway and Meherrin 
Indians on the rivers of the same names. Both tribes were of Iroquoian 
stock and had friendly relations with their kindred Tuscaroras of North 
Carolina. 

Various estimates have been given for the number of Indians in 1607 in 
the area of present-day Virginia. There were more than 200 villages of the 
Powhatan Confederacy in an area of about 8,000 square miles, or about one- 
fifth of the present state of Virginia. James Mooney, using estimates of both 
John Smith and William Strachey, concluded in 1907 that a reasonable 
calculation for the entire Powhatan Confederacy would total 8,500, or about 
one native to every square mile. This estimate was increased to 9,000 by 
Mooney before his death in 1921. Considering the entire Indian popula- 


*Dr. Robinson is associate professor of history at the University of Kansas. 

1For the names of the main tribes of the Powhatan Confederacy and the number of warriors 
in each in 1607, see Thomas Jefferson, Notes on Virginia, in A. A. Lipscomb and A. E. Bergh, 
eds., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington, 1903), II, 130, 

2For the names and a discussion of these tribes, see James Mooney, The Siouan Tribes of the 
East, Bureau of American Ethnology: Bulletin 22 (Washington, 1894), pp. 18-37. 
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tion, Mooney suggested as a conservative estimate that the inland groups 
of Siouan and Iroquoian stock equaled the Powhatan Confederacy, giving a 
total of either 17,000 or 18,000 as a fair estimate for the number of Indians 
in 1607 living within the bounds of present Virginia.* 

The presence of the Indians in the areas of proposed colonization forced the 
settlers to make some provision for Indian-white relations, and in time to 
formulate an Indian policy. The focus of this study is on the tributary 
system in Colonial Virginia, a significant facet of Indian policy that evolved 
through years of experience. Attention will be devoted to the background 
of the tributary status, to an analysis of its major features, and to the rela- 
tionship of the tributary tribes with Virginia colonists. 

Basic to the formulation of a guide to Indian-white relations in the early 
years of exploration and colonization was consideration of the true nature 
of the aborigines in America. In the late fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies the Spaniards had asked whether the aborigines should be slave or 
free. Many opinions were expressed and proponents of both views brought 
in Aristotle to support their position, the former claiming the Indians were 
slaves according to the Aristotelian concept, the latter, which included 
Bartolomé de Las Casas, contending that the natives fulfilled Aristotle's 
requirement for the good life.* Closely related to this question was whether 
the Indians were rational beings, barbarians, or some species between man 
and beast deprived of reason. Lewis Hanke has concluded that during the 
first half of the sixteenth century most of the Spaniards in the Indies con- 
sidered the aborigines either as “noble savages” or as “dirty dogs.” Christo- 
pher Columbus may be said to be the founder of the “noble savage” school 
with the laudatory accounts in his diary, and Las Casas was its ardent champ- 
ion in the sixteenth century. In Espafiola the “dirty dog” school was 
apparently dominant, but the Spanish Laws of Burgos of 1512-1513 initiated 
attempts to improve the treatment of the natives. During this period Charles 
V of the Holy Roman Empire (Charles I of Spain) added the suggestion 
that the Indians were like children.* 


3James Mooney, “The Powhatan Confederacy, Past and Present,” American Anthropologist, 
IX (January-March, 1907), 129-130; James Mooney, The Aboriginal Population of America 
North of Mexico, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 80, no. 7 (Washington, 1928), 
p- 1-2, 46. In the second reference cited here, Mooney gives 9,000 as an estimate for the Pow- 
oil Confederacy. For other Indians in Virginia, he includes the following: Monacan Con- 
federacy, 1,200; Manahoac Confederacy, 1,500; Nottoway, 1,500; Occaneechi, 1,200; and Me- 
herrin, 700. See also John R. Swanton, The Indians of the Southeastern United States, Bureau of 
American Ethnology: Bulletin 137 (Washington, 1946), pp. 148-149, 152, 164, 175-176. 

4Lewis Hanke, The First Social Experiments in America: A Study in the Development of 
Spanish Indian Policy in the Sixteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1935): PP. 5-8. 

SIbid., pp. 19-23, 75-76; Walter V. Scholes, The Diego Ramirez Visita, University of Missouri 
Studies, vol. XX, no, 4 (Columbia, Mo., 1946), pp. 24-26. 
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The English were less inclined to theorize about the nature of the Indian; 
nevertheless, there were various opinions put forth by Englishmen, parti- 
cularly those who had come to the New World. Thomas Hariot, who came 
to America on Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition of 1585 and published “A 
briefe and true report” in 1588, stated that the Indians “seeme very ingeni- 
ous; For although they have no such tooles, nor any such craftes, sciences 
and artes as wee; yet in those thinges they doe, they shewe excellencie of 
wit.”° John White, also on Raleigh’s expeditions and noted for his famous 
drawings of the Indians, added that these savage people have enough reason 
to supply their needs. Like Tacitus who contrasted in his Germania the 
simplicity and virtues of the Germans with the degeneracy that he saw in the 
Roman Empire, White was critical of English society by making compari- 
sons with the natives in America. On one occasion White commended the 
Indians for their moderate appetites and exhorted the English to follow their 
example, whereby the English would be free from diseases caused by “too 
sumptuous and too frequent banquets.” 

To many residents of England the Indians were little more than toys of 
the imagination, products of a philosophic theory, or biological novelties 
living in a neolithic culture. But to the English settler starting life anew in 
a strange but promising land, the aborigines were more real and yet more 
complex figures. They were, at times, friendly allies, sources of vital foods 
and valuable furs, trustworthy guides in the impenetrable forest, and objects 
of civilizing and Christianizing efforts. At other times, they became “irre- 
conciliable enemies,” wielders of the deadly tomahawk and the bloody 
scalping knife, “treacherous devils in human shape,” and murderers of those 
who had befriended them. 

No well-defined Indian policy was laid down by English authorities for 
the early settlers. General instructions were occasionally issued, but fre- 
quently the initiative in formulating policy was left to local officials who 
were usually better informed about the Indian problem. Furthermore, dur- 
ing most of the Colonial period each colony was permitted to work out the 
details of its policy, and it was not until the 1750’s that sustained attempts 
were made to centralize the control of Indian affairs under British imperial 
officials with the appointment of Superintendents of Indian Affairs, one for 
the North and one for the South. 


psa Hariot, A Briefe and True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia (London, 1588). 

tions of the Indians by John White and engravings of his drawings were originally 

Picery y Theodore De Bry in 1590. A recent ae ction of these may be found in Stefan 
peg ed., The New World (New York, 1946); for the above descriptions, see pp. 249, 255. 
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The colony of Virginia was under the supervision of the Virginia Com- 
pany of London from the time of its founding in 1607 until the dissolution 
of the company in 1624. During this period there were instructions about 
Indian policy from the council of the company in London. Concerning pro- 
visions for the security of the colony, the council in London recommended 
alliances with the tribes nearest English settlements and agreements to wage 
war on the enemies of these tribes. In effect, this meant an alliance with the 
Powhatans and possible war with the Monacans or Manahoacs. To cement 
the alliance the English planned for a coronation of Powhatan with a copper 
crown and the presentation of other gifts. Acceptance of the crown was to 
be interpreted as acknowledgment of a superior English title to the land. 
But the shrewd chief refused to kneel when accepting the crown, and he 
continued to thwart efforts of the English to subjugate his tribes.* The next 
move of the colony introduced the possibility of making all Indians tributary 
to the English. References were made to experience of the Spanish with 
tributaries,’ but the instructions displayed only a vague knowledge of Span- 
ish policy. 

Actually the Spanish employed an elaborate system for tribute from the 
Indians under the encomienda. In Mexico the system represented only a 
modification of the tribute system which the Spanish found in use by the 
Aztecs." In other areas there were variations in the nature of the encomienda 
because of the differences in the number of Indians. The theory of the 
encomienda provided for the commendation of Indians to certain Spaniards 
who were known as encomenderos, and the grant permitted the exaction 
from the natives of either tribute or labor, sometimes both. In return, the 
Indians were to receive both protection and religious instruction. As the 
system worked out for the Spanish, only service was performed in the islands 
where the number of Indians was smaller, while on the mainland both serv- 
ice and tribute were rendered to the encomenderos." 

The council of the Virginia Company recommended tributary status as 
early as 1609. Such a status would not be entirely new for Virginia Indians 
because Powhatan had imposed a tribute system upon his followers, collect- 
ing from local werowances” such products as corn, beans, deer, turkey, skins, 


8Edward Arber and A. G. Bradley, eds., Travels and Works of Captain John Smith (Edin- 

burgh, 1910), I, 121-125. 
William Strachey, The Histoire of Travell into Virginia Britania (1612), edited by Louis B. 

Wright and Virginia Freund (London, 1953), pp. 92-93. 

Scholes, Diego Ramirez Visita, p. 19. 

‘Lewis Hanke, The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Conquest of America (Philadelphia, 
1949), p. 19. 

12Werowance was a term used in Virginia for an Indian chief. 
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beads, and copper.'* As suggested by the council, if Powhatan could not be 
made prisoner, he should be made a tributary. The same status should be 
imposed upon all tribes in the area, and from every tribal leader should come 
“so many measures of Corne at every Harvest, soe many basketts of Dye so 
many dozens of skins so many of his people to worke weekely,” all pro- 
portioned according to the extent of the territory and population of the 
tribe."* 

The above instructions were one of the earliest and most elaborate sug- 
gestions for imposing a tributary system upon the Indians in Virginia. They 
also provided for a significant turn in policy by advocating the destruction of 
Powhatan’s power by alliances with his enemies and with natives at a greater 
distance from the colony. If friendly agreements were to be made, the 
council instructed in 1609, “doe it with those that are farthest from you and 
enemies unto those amonge whom you dwell,” for there would be the least 
opportunity for differences among you. The perpetual enemies of Powha- 
tan, the Monacans and the Manahoacs, were suggested as possible allies."° 

Before Sir Thomas Gates arrived with the above instructions in 1610, 
Captain John Smith had negotiated an agreement with Powhatan for the 
sale of land near the falls of the James River. The purchase was never vali- 
dated because of a conflict over authority in the colony, but the provisions are 
significant for an analysis of the evolution of Indian policy. The proposed 
treaty stated that the English would defend Powhatan and his followers 
from the Monacans on the conditions that they resign to Smith in behalf of 


the English 


. . . the fort and houses and al] that countrie for a proportion of copper. That all 
stealing offenders should bee sent him, there to receive their punishment. That every 
house as a custome should pay him a bushel] of corne for an inch square of copper, 
and a proportion of Pocones as a yearely tribute to King James for their protection, 
as a dutie: what else they could spare, to barter at their best discreation."® 


While Powhatan retained a suspicious and cautious approach to negotia- 
tions with the English, he did finally become party to what was known as 
the “married peace,” which resulted from the marriage of his daughter Poca- 
hontas to the Englishman John Rolfe in 1614. Details of the “peace,” if such 
were formulated, are not known. 


13Ben C. McCary, Indians in Seventeenth-Century Virginia (Williamsburg, 1957), p. 12. 

14Susan M. Kingsbury, ed., The Records of the Virginia Company of London (Washington, 
1906-1935), III, 18-19. 

15Kingsbury, Records, III, 19-20. 

16Arber and Bradley, Works of John Smith, I, 163. 
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The impact of the agreement was clearly evident in the action of the 
Chickahominy tribe which had remained independent and had refused to 
submit to Powhatan. Fearing that Powhatan might then be free to conquer 
them, the Chickahominies offered to submit to the authority of the English 
on the condition that the Indians could retain their laws and form of govern- 
ment. The English agreed and concluded a peace with the tribe containing 
the following provisions: that the Indians should be called Englishmen and 
be true subjects of King James; that they should always be ready to furnish 
300 men against the Spanish or other enemies; and that every fighting man, 
at harvest time, should bring two bushels of corn to the English as a tribute 
and receive in return as many hatchets."” These provisions were not carefully 
observed, but are significant in view of the colony’s later policy for promoting 
trade, for increasing the number of tributaries, and for using tributary tribes 
as a defense against hostile neighbors. 

During the remainder of Powhatan’s rule, amicable relations existed be- 
tween his followers and the colony of Virginia. Trade increased and was 
carried on informally with considerable intermingling of the two races. The 
plans of the English for Christian missions had moved forward with three 
major methods employed: bringing Indian boys into the colony, inviting 
whole families to live among the English, and promoting extensive plans 
for the establishment of a college which featured an Indian mission as its 
primary purpose.’® 

But Powhatan died in 1618 and was eventually succeeded by Opechan- 
canough, implacable foe of the English. The sudden massacre of March 
1622, sparked by Opechancanough, inflicted a severe loss of at least 349 out 
of a total of 1,240 colonists," and it immediately twisted the Indian policy 
of the colony to one of revenge. As stated by the council in London in in- 
structions to Governor Francis Wyatt in August following the massacre, 


. . . wee cannot but wth much griefe proceed to the condempnation of theire bodies, 
the saving of whose Soules, we have so zealously affected . . . we conceive no meanes 
so prop[er], nor expedient, as to maintain continually certaine bands of men of able 
bodies, and inured to the Cuntrie; of stout minds, and active hands, that may from 
time to time . . . pursue and follow them, surprisinge them in their habitations, inter- 
cepting them in theire hunting, burninge theire Townes, demolishing theire Temples, 


17John Daly Burk, History of Virginia (Petersburg, 1804-1816), I, 170-171. 

18For a discussion of these plans, see W. Stitt Robinson, Jr., “Indian Education and Missions 
in Colonial Virginia,” Journal of Southern History, XVIII (May 1952), 152-168. 

19Alexander Brown, The First Republic in America (Boston and New York, 1898), p- 464; 
Robert R. Howison, A History of Virginia from its Discovery and Settlement by Europeans to 
the Present Time (Philadelphia, 1846), I, 234. 
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destroyinge theire Canoes, plucking upp theire weares, carying away theire Corne, and 
depriving them of whatsoever may yeeld them succor or relief.2° 


Attacks were organized by the English and pursued relentlessly. In addi- 
tion to organized campaigns, the inducement of land offered by the Assem- 
bly in 1633 contributed to the construction of a six-mile palisade across the 
peninsula between the York and James rivers.”* Through these efforts, the 
Indians, though not subdued, were terrified to a suspension of arms during 
the 1630's. 

Expansion of the colony continued both in area and in population which 
reached 8,000 by 1640. Continued pressure was exerted upon the 
aborigines and with the guard of the colony relaxed, the aged Opechan- 
canough incited his followers to a second massacre in 1644. The leaders of 
the attack were the tribes of Pamunkey, Chickahominy, Paspahegh, Warra- 
squeoc, and Mattaponi, who then formed the main strength of the Pow- 
hatan Confederacy.” Although the total loss of Englishmen was as great as 
in 1622, the massacre did not threaten the existence of the colony to the 
same extent. 

Expeditions were again sent forth against the Indians, and provisions for 
fortifying the outlying regions of the colony represented an innovation in 
the policy for defense against Indian attacks. By order of the Assembly in 
1645, blockhouses or forts were established at strategic points: Fort Charles 
at the falls of the James River, Fort Royal at Pamunkey, Fort James on the 
ridge of Chickahominy on the north side of the James River, and in the next 
year Fort Henry at the falls of the Appomattox River.* The forts were 
granted to individuals who would accept the responsibility of their upkeep as 
well as the maintenance of an adequate force for defense, and they became 
the first line of defense against further possible attacks by the natives. 

Through continual warfare ordered by the Assembly in retaliation for the 
massacre, the English conquered the Powhatan Confederacy. As successor 
to Opechancanough, Necotowance had become “King of the Indians”; but 
the tribes were unable to “connect the links in the federative chain” which 
had formerly united their operations.” Faced by a force which seemed in- 


Kingsbury, Records, Ill, 671-672. 

21William and Mary College Quarterly, 1st ser., XVI (July 1907), 3-4; Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, Il (July 1894), 51, hereafter cited as VMHB. 

22Wesley Frank Craven, The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 1607-1689 (Baton 
Rouge, 1949), p- 177. 

2Burk, History of Virginia, II, 53. 

24William W. Hening, The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of all the Laws of Virginia 
from the First Session of the Legislature, in the Year 1619 (Richmond, New York, Philadelphia, 
1809-1823), I, 293-294, 326. 

Burk, History of Virginia, II, 98-99. 
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superable, Necotowance in 1646 signed a treaty of submission whereby he 
and his followers became tributaries of the English. He acknowledged that 
he held his kingdom from the crown, and he agreed that his successors would 
be appointed or confirmed by the king’s representative in the colony. The 
Assembly then promised to protect the Indian king and his subjects from 
their enemies, in return for which Necotowance was to deliver twenty beaver 


skins annually “att the goeing away of Geese.” 


This portion of the peace of 1646 is very important for Indian-white rela- 
tions in Virginia, for it imposed upon the largest group of Indians close to 
the colony the status of tributary. The peace also represented a decision 
relative to alliances. Prior to this time the colony had wavered back and 
forth on the principle of becoming allies of the Powhatan Confederacy or 
of allying against it with more distant tribes who were enemies of the Pow- 
hatans. The peace confirmed the former principle. 

Of equal, if not even greater importance was another part of the peace 
of 1646 which provided for a boundary line between the Indians and the 
English. According to the treaty, the Indians were free to inhabit and hunt 
on the north side of the York River without interruption from the English. 
A condition, however, was included that permitted settlements in the lower 
reaches of that river if Necotowance were to be first informed by the gover- 
nor and Council. The natives agreed to abandon that part of the land be- 
tween the York and James rivers which extended from the Fall Line to 
Kequotan. Any Indian thereafter found in the area was subject to death 
unless sent as a messenger by Necotowance to the English. Likewise any 
Englishmen trespassing on the Indians’ hunting ground was guilty of a 
felony. In order to distinguish Indian messengers, the colony provided coats 
of striped material, to be obtained at the various forts before entering the 
colony.” 

The change in Indian policy providing for the boundary line was of major 
historical significance. It foreshadowed the more intricate system of reserva- 
tions found in later American history. It implied a recognition of the In- 
dian’s right of occupation of the land, although it did not go so far as to 
acknowledge the sovereign right of the Indian, for European powers, as a 
general rule, made no such recognition.” And it demonstrated the efforts 
of colonial leaders to preserve on assigned lands the Indians who were will- 


ing to live peaceably. 


26Hening, Statutes, I, 323-324. 

27Hening, Statutes, I, 323-326. 

28For a brief discussion of this question, see W. Stitt Robinson, Jr., “The Legal Status of the 
Indian in Colonial Virginia,” VMHB, LXI (July 1953), 248. 
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The good intentions of the colony to protect the Indians in the possession 
of their lands were put to a severe test by an era of expansion. With an 
estimated population of 15,000 in 1649, the colony increased by 1666 to 
approximately 40,000, and by 1681 to about 80,000.” To restrain the ad- 
vancing English settlement was apparently an impossibility. Therefore, 
Governor William Berkeley and the Council, upon representation from the 
burgesses, consented to the opening of the land north of the York and Rappa- 
hannock rivers after 1649, and the provision making it a felony for the 
English to go north of the York was repealed.® This change in policy, based 
upon the assumption that some intermingling of the whites and Indians was 
inevitable, led to the effort to provide for some fair distribution of land sup- 
plemented by attempts to modify the Indian economy which had previously 
demanded vast areas of the country. 

Endeavoring to provide for this fair distribution of land, the Assembly 
during the 1650's forbade further grants of lands to any Englishmen until 
the Indians had been allotted a proportion of fifty acres for each bowman. 
Under Virginia’s land grant system the same basic figure was used for the 
amount of land granted under the headright claim to immigrants. The land 
for each Indian town was to lie together and to include all waste and un- 
fenced areas for the purpose of hunting.” 

The sharp increase in English population was accompanied by a rapid 
decline in the number of Indians. Within the bounds of present-day Vir- 
ginia, the natives had declined by 1669 to approximately one-third of their 
number in 1607. For the following year the total number of bowmen or 
hunters of the tributary tribes has been listed as 725.** The major reasons for 
the rapid decline of Indian population were migrations, wars (both inter- 
tribal and Indian-white conflicts), smallpox epidemics to which the Indians 
were very susceptible, and the extraordinary thirst of the native for intoxi- 
cating liquors.” The substantial change in the proportion of English to 
Indian tended to minimize the intensity of the white man’s problem with 
neighboring Indians, but at a greater distance from the colony there were 


23Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1681-1685, p. 159; 
Craven, Southern Colonies, p. 269. 

3Hening, Statutes, I, 353-354. 

31Hening, Statutes, I, 456-457. 

32The number of bowmen or hunters in each tribe in 1670 may be found in Charles Campbell, 
= of the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1860), p. 268. 

33The Indian's desire for the white man’s firewater created so much confusion among various 
tribes that Indian leaders sometimes appealed to colonial officials to prohibit sales to their tribe. In 
the law of 1705 Virginia declared illegal the sale of rum or brandy to any town of the tributary 
Indians upon penalty of ten shillings current money for every quart sold, or offered for sale. 
Hening, Statutes, III, 468. 
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other tribes, larger and fiercer, who posed a constant threat to the security 


of the settlement. 


Unsuccessful attacks by Virginia and Maryland militia upon the Susque- 
hanna Indians in Maryland in 1675 led the Susquehannas to raid the Vir- 
ginia frontier and stir up the Indians in the colony. The frontier disturbance 
set off Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676 which pitted the rebel leader Nathaniel 
Bacon against the aging and arbitrary governor, Sir William Berkeley. 
Despite the internal conflict in Virginia, successful campaigns were waged 
against the Indians in the colony; and in June 1677 they again accepted the 
status of tributary in a treaty with Governor Herbert Jeffreys at Middle 
Plantation. 


By provisions of the treaty the Indians acknowledged their dependency 
on the king of England and were to hold their land by confirmed patents 
under the seal of the colony. As an annual quitrent, three arrows were to be 
paid; and the twenty beaver skins, as provided in the treaty of 1646, were to 
be continued as a tribute to the colony. No foreign Indians were allowed 
to come into Virginia unless accompanied by a friendly Indian who was re- 
quired to visit a public magistrate of good repute to obtain a certificate for 
entrance. In case foreign Indians appeared along the frontier of the colony, 
the tributary tribes were to report immediately to the nearest officer of the 
militia; and if necessary, the militia was authorized to join with the tribu- 
taries to ward off any hostile attacks. Members of the friendly tribes who 
were physically fit to bear arms were to be allotted a definite quantity of 
powder and shot; and if called upon to march against foreign invaders, they 
were to receive adequate pay for their service.™ 


It is evident from the treaty of 1677 that the annual tributes were still in 
effect, for Article XVI provided that “every Indian King and Queen in the 
month of March” pay annually to the governor at his residence the “accus- 
tomed rent of twentie beaver skinns.”” But by the end of the century the 
tribes had continued to diminish in number and were in such poor condition 
that the colony accepted reduced tributes. For the payments in April and 
May of 1699, the Nansemond Indians, who had formerly paid ten beaver 
skins, paid nine; the Pamunkeys, who formerly paid twelve beaver skins and 
five arrows, received a reduction to ten skins for the future; the Chicka- 
hominy Indians, formerly ten beaver skins, paid eight; the Nansiaticos, 


4VMHB, XIV (January 1907), 289-296. 
35V MHB, XIV, 294. 
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formerly ten, paid eight; and five tribes on the Eastern Shore who formerly 
contributed 100 cubits of roanoke,* paid only twenty-five cubits.*” 

The survey of the number of tributaries by Governor Edmund Andros 
two years before in 1697 confirmed the decline of the tribes, although not 
agreeing in every detail with the number of tribes listed above. Andros stated 
there were nine small nations on the Eastern Shore with less than 100 able 
warriors, four nations on the James River with 160, three nations on the 
York with about 50, two nations on the Rappahannock with about 40, and 
one nation on the Potomac with about 12.% By 1712 Governor Alexander 
Spotswood listed the total number of tributaries as approximately 700, which 
included an estimated 250 fighting men. The nine nations listed by Spots- 
wood were of three linguistic stocks” and lived peaceably along the frontier 
on lands designated by Virginia where they engaged in a trade profitable to 
both the natives and the colonists. 

Earlier in Spotswood’s administration as governor, the Assembly reviewed 
the privileges and duties of the tributary Indians in the law recorded in the 
1705 revision under the title an “Act for Prevention of Misunderstandings 
between the Tributary Indians” and the colony. The Indians were assured 
protection from any member of the colony who attempted to injure their 
persons or defraud them of their goods, the offender being held just as 
responsible in the eyes of the law “as if the Indian sufferer had been an Eng- 
lishman.”" The right to oyster, fish, and gather such products as tuckahoe,* 
wild oats, and rushes was permitted on land possessed by the colony. In 
order to enjoy these privileges, however, it was necessary to come unarmed 
and to obtain a license from a justice of the peace with a definite time limit 
for the Indian’s visit. Again tributaries were assured of aid in protection 
against enemies, and again they were required to contribute to the security 


36Roanoke was one type of money used by the Indians. It was made from shells and strung 
upon the skins of animals. 

37British Public Record Office, Colonial Office Papers (Transcripts and photostats in Library 
of Congress. Hereafter cited as P.R.O., C.O.), class 5, vol. 1310, no. 26, pp. 243-246. 

38Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1696-1697, p. 456. 

39The three linguistic stocks represented in 1712 were: the Algonquian, including the Pamun- 
key, Chickahominy, and Nansemond tribes who were survivors of the Powhatan Confederacy; 
the Iroquoian, including the Nottoway and Meherrin tribes; and the Siouan, including the Saponi, 
Occaneechi, and Totero tribes. 

40Sainsbury Abstracts (Abstracts in Virginia State Library, Richmond, by William Noel Sains- 
bury from original papers in the British Public Record Office, London), VIII, 372; R. A. Brock, 
ed., The Official Letters of Alexander Spotswood, Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony of Virginia, 
1710-1722 (Richmond, 1882), I, 167, hereafter cited as Spotswood, Letters. 

41Hening, Statutes, III, 467. 

#2Tuckahoe in this case referred to the rootstock of a plant found in Virginia which was cooked 
and eaten by the Indians; it was sometimes referred to as Indian bread or loaf. 
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of the colony by giving notification of the approach of strange Indians or 
aid in the pursuit of hostile savages. 

Special plans for use of the tributary Indians in defense of the colony 
were completed in 1714 by Governor Spotswood to economize and at the 
same time improve upon the system of rangers for frontier patrols which 
had been introduced as early as 1684.“ The three main tribes involved in the 
governor's plans were the Saponi, the Nottoway, and the Tuscarora. The 
first of these, the Saponi, had been included as tributaries in the peace of 
1677 but had subsequently moved south of Virginia. By 1708 they were 
back in the colony and sought the protection afforded them as tributaries. 
They were again given the status of tributary and by 1714 were willing to 
agree to Spotswood’s new treaty along with remnants of three tribes of their 
Siouan kinsmen: the Occaneechis, the Stegarakis, and the Toteros.” The 
second major group to participate in the new plan was the Nottoway Indians, 
who lived as tributaries along the river of the same name and were hard 
pressed by advancing white settlement. The third tribe, the Tuscaroras, had 
just been defeated in the Tuscarora War in North Carolina, and efforts by 
Spotswood were successful in getting an accord with the leaders of the esti- 
mated 1,500 natives. 

On February 27, 1714, the three treaties with the Saponi, Nottoway, and 
Tuscarora tribes were signed. Each treaty provided for a new reservation for 
the respective tribes that fitted the defense plan of Virginia, and each tribe 
was to receive a tract of land equivalent to six square miles where the Indians 
could build a fort and make improvements on the land. The assigned land 
was to be held in common and could not be sold to members of the colony. 
Two provisos were included in the treaty: one permitted the Governor of 
Virginia to set aside an area not exceeding 2,000 acres for the support of a 
minister, schoolmaster, and the colonial detachment assigned as guards at the 
Indian town; the other stipulated that in case of considerable decrease in the 
number of Indians, the tract of land would be reduced to an area approxi- 
mating 100 acres per native with the same privileges of hunting as before.” 

The Saponies and Nottoways renewed their tributary status, and the 
Tuscaroras agreed to become tributaries of the crown, submitting to “such 
forms of Government” and obeying “such rules as the Governor of Virginia 


#Hening, Statutes, III, 464-469. 
4Hening, Statutes, III, 17-22. 
45P.R.O., C.O., 5:1316, no. 48; Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1708-1709, pp. 97, 
481; H. R. McIlwaine and Wilmer L. Hall, eds., Executive Journals of the Council of CN omial 
Virginia (Richmond, 1925-1945), III, 296, 310, hereafter cited as Executive Journals. 
Spotswood, Letters, II, 37, 41-42. 
47P.R.0., C.O., §:1316, nos. 162, 163, 164. 
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shall appoint.” Conspiracies against Virginia or other tributaries were to be 
suppressed; Indians guilty of murder or theft causing injury to the colony 
were to be delivered for punishment according to Virginia law; and negotia- 
tions with foreign Indians without permission of the governor were for- 
bidden. For the purpose of trade a “publick Mart and Fair” was to be held 
at least six times annually, and each was to be supervised by magistrates to 
prevent abuses to the natives. 

One other significant provision of the treaties included education and 
Christianization. As soon as possible, a schoolmaster and minister were to be 
sent to each Indian reservation, and the three tribes promised to have all 
Indian children taught the English language and instructed in the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion. Meanwhile, twelve boys were to be sent by 
each settlement to Saponi Town where the educational program was first 
to begin.” 

Continuing a practice inaugurated two years before, Spotswood also 
agreed to cancel the annual tribute of skins in order to encourage the tri- 
butaries to send their children to the grammar school of the College of 
William and Mary. Only three Indian arrows, therefore, were then required 
as a tribute. In return for the remission of the skin tribute, each town was 
to send two sons of its leaders to be educated and “to remain as Hostages 
for the fidelity of their Nations.” After some hesitation, the tributaries 
cooperated; and by December 1711 Spotswood could report that there were 
hostages from all tributary Indians at the college.” 

In general, however, the response to the three Indian treaties of 1714 was 
short of Spotswood’s expectations. The Saponies readily fulfilled the provi- 
sions of the peace; the Nottoways only partially complied; and most of the 
Tuscaroras effected a reconciliation with the colony of North Carolina and 
returned to their old home. The noncompliance of the Tuscaroras modified 
the governor's plan for frontier defense, and the gap that resulted was filled 
by a group of Protestant Germans seated at Germanna on the southern 
branch of the Rappahannock River. Two forts were added by Spotswood, 
one at Christanna on the south side of the Meherrin River where twelve 
men and an officer were stationed to act as rangers along with the tributary 
Indians, the other fort at Germanna which would ward off northern Indians. 
The total expense of defending the frontier, claimed the governor, was 


48]bid.; Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1712-1714, pp. 306-310; Executive Journals, 
III, 363-366. 

49P.R.O., C.O., §:1316, nos. 162, 163, 164. 

S0Spotswood, Letters, I, 134, 174. 
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reduced by one-third through the location of tributary Indians and the 


Germans.” 

Governor Spotswood was also responsible for the creation of an Indian 
trading company in 1714. Through this organization the governor hoped 
to revive the Indian trade to the southwest, improve the regulation of traffic 
with the natives, continue improvement of frontier defense without expense 
to the colony, and stimulate the education and conversion to Christianity of 
the aborigines. All of these aspirations were combined in the “Act for the 
Better Regulation of the Indian Trade,” which was passed by the Assembly 
in 1714.” 

The act provided for the creation of the Virginia Indian Company, which 
was to have a monopoly over all trade with the tributary Indians living south 
of the James River and with all foreign Indians. The monopoly, with the 
crown’s approval, was to last for twenty years, and the trade with the tributaries 
was to be conducted at Fort Christanna, located on the Meherrin River near 
present Gholsonville, Brunswick County, Virginia. The company in return 
was to give £100 toward the construction of a magazine at Williamsburg, 
erect a schoolhouse at Christanna at its expense, and assume after two years 
the full cost of maintaining the fort and its detachment of twelve men and 
an officer. 

Even before organization of the company was completed, Governor Spots- 
wood inaugurated the work to be continued under sponsorship of the Indian 
company. Fort Christanna was constructed and 300 Saponies settled there. 
Charles Griffin was employed as schoolmaster first by the governor, later by 
the Indian company, and the schoolhouse was erected when the company was 
organized. By October 1715 Spotswood could write that there were seventy 
Indian children under Griffin’s care; and by February 1716 the number had 
increased to one hundred.™ 

The significant steps sponsored by Spotswood and the Indian company 
came to an abrupt and untimely end when crown officials declared the com- 
pany a monopoly and ordered in November 1717 the repeal of the act that 
had authorized the organization.» 

Virginia’s concern for the tributaries extended beyond the assignment of 
land and the promotion of education. Efforts were made to promote order 


51Spotswood, Letters, II, 70-71, 99; Executive Journals, III, 368. 

stHening does not include the law; but its main provisions are evident in the Journals of 
the House of Burgesses, Spotswood’s letters, and the lengthy, detailed discussions which con- 
cerned the fate of the act. 

53Spotswood, Letters, II, 94-95. 

4Spotswood, Letters, II, 138, 141. 

55P.R.O., C.O., 5:1318, p. 457- 
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and justice in any case involving disputes or injuries on the part of either 
white or Indian. These relations may be conveniently divided into three 
distinct categories: first, relations between the tributaries and members of 
the English colony; second, between one tributary tribe and another; and 
third, between tributaries and foreign Indians. Security of Virginia as well 
as of neighboring colonies was, of course, an impelling motive in the action 
of the colonial officials, but efforts to obtain justice seem to have gone be- 
yond the limits of mere self-interest. Numerous examples, particularly for 
the first half of the eighteenth century, may be found in records now extant 
to illustrate the action of the colonial officials. The foreign Indians involved 
in the negotiations conducted by colonial officials in behalf of the tributary 
tribes included the Iroquois of New York, several tribes of Pennsylvania 
Indians, and the Tuscaroras of North Carolina.* 

For cases that involved the tributary Indians in criminal offenses against 
the whites, provisions were made to have them tried by the laws of the colony 
and efforts were made to familiarize the tributaries with the procedure of 
English law.” It is not to be assumed that all offenders were brought to 
justice, but it is significant to note that Governor Spotswood claimed in 1718 
for the tributaries that “In all Tryals of Indians they have been allowed the 
same privilege of other English subjects. They have had a Grand Jury to 
find the Bill of Indictment, and a Petty Jury to pass upon their Tryal, and 
this was never denied to be their Right.” 

Most of the examples of English trials of Indians came in the eighteenth 
century when the number of tributaries had continued to decline. Their 
number had decreased by the middle of the eighteenth century to such an 
extent that they could supply only enough warriors to serve as guides or 
scouts for white expeditions. Governor Robert Dinwiddie stated in 1755 
that there were not over sixty warriors among the tributaries of Virginia,” 
and Governor Francis Fauquier ten years later added that they were friendly 
and civilized with some wearing clothes in the style of white settlers.” 

The Indian-white ratio had been an important factor in the existence of 
the tributary system in Colonial Virginia. While the number of white 
settlers was small, the system was not in effect. It was only after the increase 
of English population and after conquest in 1646 and again in 1677 that 


56For examples and a brief discussion of these relations, see Robinson, “Legal Status of the 
Indian in Colonial Virginia,” VMHB, LXI (July 1953), 249-252. 

57Ibid. 

58P.R.0., C.O., 5:1318, pp. 376-377. 

59Governor Dinwiddie listed only the Pamunkey or Chickahominy Indians and the Nottoways. 
He apparently overlooked the remaining red men on the Eastern Shore, 

.R.O., C.O., 323, vol. 20. 
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the Indians submitted as tributaries. As the tribes decreased in strength, 
they actively sought the status of tributary and the protection it afforded them. 

While a few references were made by English colonizers to Spanish 
Indian policy, the tributary system of Virginia did not follow Spanish prac- 
tice to any great extent. There was no forced labor in Colonial Virginia as 
found in the encomienda, and the tributes of skins paid by Virginia tribes 
were small in comparison to the tributes made to the Spanish.” The contribu- 
tion of Indian arrows by Virginia tribes was, of course, of no monetary value 
but represented simply a vestige of the feudal system. 

The government of the tributaries was subject to control by the English, 
and the tribes were called upon for special duties such as defense of the 
frontier; in return they received protection from the colony, special trading 
privileges, and provisions for education and Christianization. The mutual 
benefit evident in the tributary system in Virginia modifies, if it does not 
refute completely, the glib generalization — in which even scholars occa- 
sionally indulge — that for the English the only good Indian was a dead 
Indian. 

The paying of tribute by Indians in colonial days is still evident in 
twentieth-century Virginia. On the basis of the 1677 treaty, tribes such as 
the Pamunkey and Mattaponi, who live on reservations in King William 
County, voluntarily present each year to the Governor of Virginia a token 
tribute of game at Thanksgiving. 


61For a detailed study of Spanish Indian policy, see Lesley Byrd a. The Encomienda in 


New Spain: Forced Native Labor in the Spanish Colonies, 1492-1550 (Berkeley, 1929). 
62Herbert E. Bolton stated: “In the English colonies the only good Indians were dead Indians. 
In the Spanish colonies it was thought worthwhile to improve the natives for this life as well as 


for the next.” Bolton, Wider Horizons of American History (New York, 1939), p. 147- 
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ANTHONY M. KEILEY AND “THE KEILEY INCIDENT” 
by James H. Bartey* 


Attan Nevins, distinguished biographer of Grover Cleveland, has stated 
that Cleveland’s “one bad error in the diplomatic field lay in the selection 
of Anthony M. Keiley as minister first to Italy and then to Austria.” Since 
Keiley happens to have been a distinguished Virginian who served as a 
member of the Commonwealth’s House of Delegates and as mayor of its 
capital city, an examination of the international incident of which he be- 
came the center, as well as a brief review of his entire career, is of more 
than usual interest. 


I 


The future aspirant to the diplomatic service was born at Paterson, New 
Jersey, on September 12, 1833,” but is known to have been living at Peters- 
burg nine years later when he was the first altar boy at the old Saint Joseph's 
Catholic Church there.* His father, John D. Keiley, an Irish immigrant, 
was a man of learning who taught for many years in Anderson Seminary 
when that institution was Petersburg’s only free school.* He also at one 


time conducted a school for boys on Union Street, between Washington 
and Halifax Streets, in Petersburg,’ but his chief interest seems to have 
been the providing of food and fuel for the local poor. For this worthy 
work he sometimes sold even his beloved books. The elder Keiley is said 
to have studied for the priesthood,® but in Virginia he occasionally preached 
to Methodist congregations although he never established a pastoral rela- 
tionship.” His divergence from the Catholic faith evidently led to estrange- 


*Dr. Bailey, an assistant professor of history at both the University of Richmond and Randolph- 
Macon College, is author of A History of the Diocese of Richmond: The Formative Years (Rich- 
mond, 1956). 

1Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland: A Study in Courage (New York, 1932), p. 209. 

2On November 1, 1865, A. M. Keiley gave his age as thirty-two and his birthplace as 
New Jersey. Register of Marriages No. 1, City of Richmond, p. 84. J. A. C. Chandler et al., 
eds., The South in the Building of the Nation (Richmond, 1909), XII, 29, gives 1832 as the 
year of Keiley’s birth. The date is given as 1835 in Lyon G. Tyler, ed., Encyclopedia of Virginia 
Biography (New York, 1915, III), 255. Keiley’s obituary in the New York Daily Tribune, Janu- 
ary 31, 1905, cites 1835 as the year and Petersburg, Virginia, as the place. 

3James T. O'Farrell, Parish Notes, St. sg. git Church, Petersburg, Va. (Petersburg, 1896). 
The old Saint Joseph’s Church, replaced by a new edifice in 1896, was dedicated on January 
23, 1842. 

4John Herbert Claiborne, Seventy-Five Years in Old Virginia (New York and Washington, 
1904), p. 98. 

ST he Petersburg Directory, 1870-71 . . . by Sheriff & Co. (Petersburg, 1870), p. 115. 

6Claiborne, Seventy-Five Years, pp. 98-99. 

7Edward A. Wyatt, IV, ed., Preliminary Checklist for Petersburg, 1786-1876 (Richmond, 


1949), p. 298. 
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ment from his wife, Margaret, who maintained separate residence.’ He 
died at Norfolk on January 7, 1891.° 

Of Anthony Keiley’s mother, Margaret Keiley, little is known. She was 
born at Dunmanaway in Ireland on August 5, 1809, and died at Richmond 
on April 26, 1887."° Margaret Keiley’s contributions to her adopted country 
were her children. In addition to Anthony, there were John D. Keiley, Jr., 
who gained the reputation of being the best quartermaster in the Confed- 
erate Army;" William S. Keiley, an attorney in Manhattan whose study 
entitled The Law Practice of Insolvent Assignments in the State of New 
York, With Forms and Rules, went through three editions; Benjamin J. 
Keiley who, ordained to the priesthood of the Catholic Church in 1873, 
became Bishop of Savannah where he rebuilt the cathedral of that diocese;* 
Nora M. Keiley who became a cloistered nun of the Monte Maria Monas- 
tery of the Visitation at Richmond where she was known as Sister Mary 
Joseph; and Ellen M. Keiley, whose role in the family was apparently the 
indispensable one of the Biblical Martha.” 

Anthony Keiley was educated at Randolph-Macon College, Boydton,”* 
and in 1854 became copublisher with Andrew D. Banks of The Southside 
Democrat which had been established at Petersburg by Roger A. Pryor in 


1849. On October 5, 1858, this paper was acquired by Samuel B. Paul 
who, in conjunction with John T. Phillips, continued it under the name of 
the Press.” When Paul sold out to Phillips on November 21, 1859, Keiley 
became the editor but political differences with the publisher later caused 
his withdrawal."* Keiley was staunchly opposed to the secession of Virginia 


8The Petersburg Directory, 1870-'71, p. 115. 

9Daily Index-Appeal, Petersburg, Va., January 8, 1891. 

10Epitaph of Margaret Keiley, Sint Joseph’s Cemetery, Petersburg, Virginia. The Celtic cross 
bears the following tribute from her children: “She burdened her life that ours might be free of 
burdens.” 

11Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y., November 27, 1901. 

12William S. Keiley, The Law and Practice of Insolvent Assignments in the State cf New 
York (New York, 1879). The previous editions were published in 1877 and 1878. 

13The Atlanta Journal, June 17, 1925. 

I4Letter, Mother Gertrude Parker, Superioress, Monte Maria Monastery of the Visitation, Rich- 
mond, Va., to James H. Bailey, July 11, 1957. 

15The late James D. Bass, Jr., in an unpublished history of Saint Joseph’s School, Petersburg, 
stated that Miss Ellen Keiley conducted a parochial school for boys at 221 North Market Street, 
Petersburg, during the early eighteen-seventies. This would seem to be confirmed by the refer- 
ence to her as “teacher” in The Petersburg Directory, 1870-'71. Mother Gertrude Parker writes 
that, following her removal to Richmond, Miss Keiley “for long years cared for the Altar” at 
Saint Peter’s Cathedral (now Saint Peter’s Church). 

16The South in the Building of the Nation (Richmond, 1913), XII, 29; Encyclopedia of 
Virginia Biography, III, 255. Randolph-Macon College was removed to Ashland in 1868. 

17Wyatt, Prciusinary Checklist for Petersburg, pp. 258-259, 261-262. 

18Lester J. Cappon, Virginia Newspapers, 1821-1935: A Bibliography (New York, 1936), 
p. 152. 
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from the Union.” In 1859 he was admitted to the bar, qualifying before 
the Hustings Court at Petersburg, which also certified him as a notary 
public.” 

At this time, however, there was only one career open in the South for 
young men. Keiley entered the military service of the Confederate States 
on April 19, 1861,”' and was first a sergeant and later a lieutenant, in Com- 
pany E, Twelfth Virginia Infantry Regiment, which was commanded by 
Captain Daniel Dodson and known as the “Petersburg Riflemen.” Wound- 
ed at Malvern Hill on July 1, 1862, Keiley was reported dead,” but he re- 
covered and took part in the Gettysburg campaign.” In order to fulfill his 
duties in the Virginia House of Delegates, to which he had been elected 
for the session of 1863-1864," he was obliged to quit the army. He tells us 
that he left behind him at Orange “the noblest company of gentlemen that 
ever perilled their lives as private soldiers in any cause or country.”” 

On June 9, 1864, however, Keiley was engaged, unexpectedly and in 
spite of his civilian status, in the defense of Petersburg. General Benjamin 
F. Butler had dispatched a brigade of Union soldiers under General A. V. 
Kautz to approach the Cockade City from the southeast by the Jerusalem 
Plank Road, a highway which, in the words of Keiley, “opens up to de- 
serving Petersburgers in times of peace, the beatific vision of Sussex hams 
and Southampton brandy.”* Scouts brought news of this Federal move- 
ment, and the courthouse bell was rung as an alarm about nine o'clock in 
the morning.” Keiley chanced to be in the town where, during the latter 
part of the war, he was engaged in editorial work, presumably for either 
The Express or The Register.* Immediately he joined a battalion of gray- 
haired sires past sixty and beardless youths not yet eighteen who had fallen 
out, under the command of Colonel F. H. Archer, to defend their firesides. 
On that day one hundred twenty-five Petersburgers, some of whom may 
have realized that they were reénacting Thermopylae, held twenty-three 
hundred Federals at bay for nearly two hours until reinforcements arrived 


19Claiborne, Seventy-Five Years, p. 96. 

20Minute Book, Hustings Court, Petersburg, Virginia, pp. 198, 217. 

21A. M. Keiley, In Vinculis (Petersburg, 1866), p. 42. 

22Confederate Records, Archives Division, Virginia State Library, Richmond. 

23Keiley, In Vinculis, pp. 48, 160n. 

24Earl G. Swem and John W. Williams, A Register of the General Assembly of Virginia, 
1776-1918, and of the Constitutional Conventions (Richmond, 1918), p. 394. 

25Keiley, In Vinculis, p. 18. 

%Keiley, In Vinculis, p. 20. 

27Claiborne, Seventy-Five Years, p. 219. 

28Wyatt, Preliminary Checklist for Petersburg, p. 286. 
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from Chesterfield County north of the town.” Keiley, however, was among 
those taken prisoner by the enemy. 

He was sent first to desolate Point Lookout in Maryland. The military 
prison consisted of two enclosures, one containing about thirty and the other, 
about ten acres of flat sand utterly devoid of vegetation. The glare of the 
sun reflected from the sand caused inflamed eyes to be a chronic ailment 
among the prisoners. The only shelter supplied was either a canvas tent, 
covering about six feet square, for a squad of five men, or a Sibley tent, 
covering a circle about fifteen feet in diameter, for eighteen men. Trans- 
ferred to Elmira, New York, Keiley and his fellow captives were accommo- 
dated in wooden buildings, about one hundred feet long by sixteen wide, 
and high enough for two tiers of bunks. In September the inmates at 
Elmira were afflicted by an epidemic of scurvy and in early October severe 
cold brought great suffering. On October 11 fourteen hundred prisoners 
judged to be unfit for military duty for sixty days were sent back to the 
Confederate States for exchange, and Keiley went along on the train of 
boxcars as a nurse. Exchanged at Hilton Head, South Carolina, he re- 
turned in mid-November to a battered Petersburg.” 

Throughout his imprisonment Anthony Keiley had kept a diary, which, 
upon his return southward, he sewed up in his clothing to his “great fear 
and perpetual bodily discomfort for many days.”*' He amplified this journal 
during the winter of 1864-1865, when he was again a member of the House 
of Delegates.” It was published in Richmond, and about a third of the 
copies were sold, before the store where the books were for sale was con- 
sumed in the conflagration which attended the evacuation of the Confed- 
erate capital.” This original edition was entitled Prisoner of War, or Five 
Months Among the Yankees. Being a narrative of the crosses, calamities, 
and consolations of a Petersburg militiaman during an enforced summer 
residence north. By A. Rifleman, esq., gent. In 1866 another edition was 
published at the Daily Index office in Petersburg with the title: In Vinculis; 
or, The Prisoner of War. Being, The Experience of a Rebel in Two Federal 
Pens, Interspersed With Reminiscences of the Late War; Anecdotes of 
Southern Generals, Etc.™* 


29Claiborne, Seventy-Five Years, p. 219. 

Keiley, In Vinculis, pp. 58 ff. 

31Keiley, In Vinculis, Explano-Prefatory. 

32Swem and Williams, Register of the General Assembly, p. 394. 

3Keiley, In Vinculis, Explano-Prefatory. 

“Wyatt, Preliminary Checklist for Petersburg, p. 172. Extracts from In Vinculis were pub- 
lished in Southern Historical Society Papers (Richmond, 1890), XVIII, 333-340. 
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The Express, a newspaper which had been published at Petersburg dur- 


ing the war years, was thought by some to have accepted too readily the out- 
come of the conflict and its popularity waned.* Doubtlessly taking advan- 
tage of this fact, Major E. B. Branch and Gustavus Adolphus Sykes founded 
in 1865 a newspaper called simply the News of which Keiley became the 
editor.* The News provides a brief but exciting chapter in the history of 
journalism in the Cockade City. In its columns Keiley attacked the military 
authorities then in power in Virginia with such vigor and bitterness that 
the paper, which had been established on May 13, was suppressed on June 
23.’ A week later Keiley was arrested and imprisoned at Castle Tunder, 
Richmond.* He was released on parole on July 3, but publication of the 
News remained forbidden. Thereupon, on the significant date of July 4, 
Keiley established at Petersburg the Index, although his name did not ap- 
pear as editor or publisher. The Index was printed on the same press that 
had been used for the News, for the equipment had not been confiscated.*® 
Beyond any doubt, the Index was the News revived, but with a softer edi- 
torial tone although one which, read today, shows no trace of subservience. 
In 1866 the proprietors of the paper, in addition to Keiley, were E. B. 
Branch and G. A. Sykes, but on August 1 of that year, Sykes sold his inter- 
est to Branch and Keiley.® 

In 1865 G. A. Sykes and Company, as the Petersburg associates had been 
known, established the Norfolk Virginian, which Keiley edited from No- 
vember 1865 until April 1866. Encouraged by the success of the Index, 
Branch and Keiley secured control of the Richmond Examiner in 1867, 
and Keiley again moved his editorial desk, but this venture proved to be un- 
successful. Thereupon, the two Petersburgers sold their Norfolk and Peters- 
burg papers." 

In 1866 George W. Bolling was elected to represent Dinwiddie County 
and Petersburg in the state Senate, and Judge W. T. Joynes and Anthony 
M. Keiley were sent to the House of Delegates.” The latter retained his 


seat through 1867.8 
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On November 1, 1865, Keiley was married to Miss Rebecca Davis,“ 
daughter of George and Esther Davis, prominent Jewish residents of Rich- 
mond and former residents of Petersburg.* The Davis family resided from 
1866 to 1870 at the Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, from 1893 to 
1959 headquarters of the Virginia Historical Society.” Kate Davis, a sister 
to Rebecca Keiley, was married to Alfred Moses, native of London, the first 
clerk and supervisor of the Richmond City School Board, and Virginia 
Davis, another sister, was the wife of Ezekiel J. Levy, captain in the Rich- 
mand Light Infantry Blues and ranking Jewish officer to enter the Confed- 
erate service from the city of Richmond; her brothers were Mark and Good- 
man Davis.” George Davis, father of Mrs. Keiley, was of English birth; 
he had resided at 56 Bollingbrook Street in Petersburg,” where he had rep- 
resented East Ward on the Common Council.® His death occurred at Rich- 
mond on December 16, 1870, and his wife's, on February 21, 1877." 

By 1870 Keiley had removed to Richmond, where he resided at 710 East 
Franklin, across the street from his father-in-law.” By the following year, 
however, he himself was living at the Lee House,** which was to be his 
home throughout his incumbency as mayor of Richmond.* In 1870 his 
law office was at 813 Main Street,* which adjoined the Spotswood Hotel, * 
but subsequently this was to be the Piedmont Building,” which stood at 
Ninth and Main.* Residentially, Keiley kept pace with Richmond’s fash- 
ionable westward movement, for by 1879 he was established with his family 
at 304 West Franklin Street.” In addition to his tenancy of the Lee House, 
Keiley is linked to the Virginia Historical Society by the fact that he be- 


came a member of its Executive Committee on March 12, 1870. 
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II 


When the congressional program of reconstruction had been applied to 
Virginia in 1867, General John M. Schofield was put in charge as military 
commander. Under this régime a Radical convention presided over by Judge 
John C. Underwood drafted in 1868 a constitution which conferred the 
privilege of voting and office-holding upon the Negroes and disfranchised 
those whites who had supported the Confederacy. 

Schofield delayed the vote on the “Underwood Constitution” while 
Conservative leaders waged a double campaign for the twofold purpose of 
educating the public mind in Virginia to the acceptance of Negro suffrage 
and of persuading Congress and President U. S. Grant, as a concession in 
return, to allow the people of Virginia to come back to the Federal Union 
without disfranchising ex-Confederates. By an act of Congress, the people 
of Virginia were permitted to vote on the ratification of the “Underwood 
Constitution” and at the same time to vote separately on certain specific 
portions thereof, thus allowing a negative vote on the qualifying clause 
and the test-oath article while the rest of the constitution could be accepted." 
During the campaign held prior to this important election Anthony Keiley 
was among the leading citizens of Richmond who enthusiastically “stumped” 
in favor of the Conservative cause.” 

On July 6, 1869, Virginians went to the polls and ratified the “Under- 
wood Constitution” which was to remain the organic law of the Common- 
wealth until 1902, but its test-oath and disqualifying features were defeated. 
At the same time a Conservative, Gilbert C. Walker, was elected governor.™ 
When the Governor-elect arrived in Richmond on July 8, he was met by 
an immense crowd, and Keiley was one of the official welcoming commit- 
tee.* On January 26, 1870, Virginia was readmitted to the Union; shortly 
afterward her senators and representatives took their seats at Washington. 
State officers assumed their duties without taking a test-oath; carpetbag 
government had been successfully avoided.® In the same significant elec- 
tion which was thus responsible for Virginia’s readmission to the Union, 
Richmond and Henrico County sent Keiley to the House of Delegates where 
he remained during the sessions of 1869-1870 and 1870-1871. 


61Hamilton James Eckenrode, The Political History of Virginia During the Reconstruction 
(Baltimore, 1904), pp. 87-121. 

62Christian, Richmond, Her Past and Present, p. 305. 

®Eckenrode, Virginia During the Reconstruction, p. 125. 
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6Swem and Williams, Register of the General Assembly, p. 394. 
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In an election on February 14, 1870, Henry K. Ellyson, Conservative, 
opposed George Chahoon, Radical, for mayor of Richmond. From the first 
returns it seemed that Chahoon had been elected, but when the five com- 
missioners counted the votes a ballot box from Jefferson Ward was missing 
and they awarded the certificate of election to Ellyson. Chahoon contested 
this decision, and the case was ultimately taken to the Hustings Court 
where Judge A. B. Guigon ordered a new election. In it Anthony M. 
Keiley was the Conservative candidate and defeated G. W. Smith, a Radi- 
cal, thus ending a mayoralty fight which is memorable in Richmond’s 
municipal history.®’ 

Keiley assumed office on June 5, 1871, and was mayor until July 1, 1876, 
when he was succeeded by William Cornelius Carrington. As mayor, 
Keiley called the mass meeting at the City Hall on October 10, 1871, when 
news of the great Chicago fire reached Richmond. Resolutions of sympathy 
were passed and the Common Council appropriated ten thousand dollars 
for relief of the victims. He was on hand to greet the first through train, a 
freight of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, which arrived at the old 
Broad Street Station on February 13, 1873, opening direct railroad com- 
munication between Richmond and the West. During the Panic of 1873 
the ministers of the city met at the request of Mayor Keiley to plan the rais- 
ing of funds to relieve the suffering.®. All in all, the Times-Dispatch could 
say that he discharged his duties in an eminently satisfactory manner.” 
Almost immediately after his retirement as mayor, Keiley became city attor- 
ney, an office which he held until 1885, and in 1881 he served as chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee.” In 1880 he briefly reentered the field 
of journalism, perhaps as a party service in an election year, to edit the 
Conservative-Democrat.” 

In 1880 also, when “the heart of Richmond was touched by the reports 
that came from famine-stricken Ireland,” Charles Stewart Parnell was given 
a cordial reception and addressed a large audience at Mozart Hall on “Con- 
ditions in Ireland.” On that occasion he was introduced by Keiley,” who 
was for twelve years president of the National Irish Catholic Benevolent 
Union.” The former mayor here demonstrated his versatility for, on May 
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24, 1874, he had spoken at a banquet given by the British Association of 
Richmond at the Exchange Hotel in celebration of the fifty-fourth birthday 
of Queen Victoria.* In that same year Keiley had also found time to pub- 
lish a Memoranda of the History of the Catholic Church in Richmond, Va. 
Originally a report to the fourth annual convention of the Catholic Benevo- 
lent Union of Virginia at Norfolk, this pamphlet remains a source of in- 
valuable information on the early religious history of the Commonwealth’s 
capital city. Another of Keiley’s literary efforts, an address delivered at the 
Confederate graves in Loudon Park Cemetery near Baltimore on June 5, 
1879, was published as a pamphlet by George W. Gary, a Richmond 
printer. Under the title, “Our Fallen Heroes,” it appeared later in the 
Southern Historical Society Papers.” 

This, then, was the man whom Allan Nevins characterizes as “a Virginia 
Catholic with an unfortunate record.” 


Ill 


On March 20, 1885, just sixteen days after the Democrat, Grover Cleve- 
land, had been inaugurated as President of the United States, Anthony 
Keiley requested Archbishop James Gibbons of Baltimore, sometime Bishop 
of Richmond and future cardinal, to intercede in his behalf with the new 
administration from whom he desired a diplomatic post. Gibbons complied 
with a letter of recommendation to Secretary of State Thomas F. Bayard for 
which, on March 24, he was thanked by Keiley, who asserted that he had 
the unanimous backing of the congressmen and electors from Virginia and 
that he believed that he was the only man from the Old Dominion who was 
seeking a diplomatic appointment.” Keiley also had the strong support of 
his brother, John D. Keiley, Jr., who had emerged as an important politi- 
cian in Brooklyn, New York.” On March 30, the former mayor of Rich- 
mond was nominated by Cleveland to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to Italy,” and was confirmed by the 
Senate on April 2. 


74Christian, Richmond, Her Past and teem 344. 


75Southern Historical Society Papers (January-December, 1879), VII, 373-384. 
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On April 12, however, the New York Herald embarrassed the adminis- 
tration by publishing some long-forgotten remarks which Keiley had made 
on January 12, 1871, before a mass meeting of the Catholics of Richmond 
which had been denunciatory of the invasion of Rome and the destruction 
of the temporal authority of the Papacy by King Victor Emmanuel I of 
Italy." This meeting had taken place at Saint Peter's Cathedral (now Saint 
Peter's Church) at Eighth and Grace Streets, and had also been addressed 
by Bishop John McGill and Major James H. Dooley.” On April 18, 1885, 
Keiley explained to Bayard that he had served as chairman of the meeting 
at which a set of resolutions critical of the Italian government had been 
adopted but that the meeting had been called at the request of Bishop 
McGill who had also prepared the resolutions.” These had spoken of the 
invasion of the Papal States as a “crime against solemn treaties” and had 
said of Victor Emmanuel that “pretending to be a Catholic prince, he has 
smitten, as it were, with a mailed hand, the chief of Catholics; claiming to 
be a lawful sovereign, he has trampled under foot the very convention to 
which he owes his throne; and pretending to be a defender of the rights of 
the humbled, he has admitted in his proclamation of the 8th of September 
that he despoiled the territory of a peaceful neighbor to prevent the brigands 
of his own dominions from consummating the spoliation without his aid.’”™ 
Keiley did accept full responsibility for the resolutions, however, although 
with regard to the remarks attributed to him personally he wrote that “they 
were delivered impromptu” and that he had ascertained that they had not 
been reported stenographically at the time.® He had been quoted as having 
said, in the speech with which he presented the resolutions, that the cause 
that triumphed when Victor Emmanuel crossed the Roman frontier was the 
cause of “socialists and infidels." Keiley could not remember whether his 
remarks had been correctly reported but felt that “doubtless they were 
substantially.” 

On April 20, 1885, the New York Evening Post reported that communi- 
cations had been received in New York by private persons from “high quar- 
ters in Italy” implying that Keiley would not be received by the Italian gov- 


81Tansill, Foreign Policy of Bayard, p. xxii. 
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ernment in a diplomatic capacity, and that he could not be so received with- 
out producing a parliamentary commotion which no ministry could sur- 
vive.“ In Richmond, however, Keiley’s friends gave no credence to these 
reports.” 

The New York newspaper was correct. On the very day on which it had 
reported its discouraging news the Italian Minister at Washington, in 
obedience to instructions from his government, had informed Secretary of 
State Bayard that it would be impossible for the Richmonder to be “persona 
grata” to his sovereign. Eight days later, on April 28, Keiley accordingly 
forwarded his resignation to Bayard.” As he himself was to admit, the 
reason advanced by the Italian government for its refusal to receive him 
had in it “something of force” and he “could not well do anything that 
might embarrass my own Government by forcing an issue.” 

When news of the resignation reached Rome, Dr. Dennis J. O'Connell, 
rector of the North American College there and subsequently Bishop of 
Richmond, wrote to Archbishop Gibbons that he believed the resignation 
would not prove an “unmixed evil” for Keiley: 

A strong part of Americans here were opposed to him. He has not the family nor 


the wealth they desire. I heard they telegraphed to Mr. Cleveland against the ap- 
pointment as soon as they learned it.% 


Indeed, as the Richmond Daily Whig opined, the mission would have 
broken the Virginian financially if his style of living had been “in the 
neighborhood even” of that of his predecessor, William Waldorf Astor of 
New York.® 

The New York correspondent of the Baltimore Sun reported that it was 
“very freely charged” that the man who had been most active in working 
up the anti-Keiley sentiment both in this country and abroad had been 
William Henry Hurlbert, former editor of the World, who had been “a 
prominent and confident candidate for the Italian mission.” It was said 
that Mrs. Hurlbert, who had been residing in Rome, had informed her hus- 
band’s Roman bankers that Hurlbert was to be the American minister and 
had asked them to cancel the lease on the quarters which the family then 


‘ 88Evening Post, New York, —_ 20, 1885. 
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occupied and to rent the palace which had been vacated by Minister Astor.* 
Allan Nevins holds that the outcome of this affair was “to the chagrin 

of Archbishop Gibbons.”® The contrary is true. Gibbons revealed his view 

of the matter in a letter to Bishop Joseph Dwenger of Fort Wayne: 


I am glad that Mr. Keiley is not going to Rome. He would be out of place there. 
He would not be acceptable either at the Quirinal or at the Vatican. Before leaving 
Richmond, he compromised himself [i.e. with regard to the Vatican] by some extrava- 
gant praise of the Italian government. I was I think in a great measure instrumental 
in getting him an embassy, but I did not ask for Rome. 


According to Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, the prelate made a “curious 
error in saying Keiley had compromised himself by ‘extravagant praise’ of 
the Italian government.”” The archbishop was right, however, and his bi- 
ographer is wrong. On April 22, 1885, at a farewell banquet tendered to 
their former mayor at Sanger Hall by representative citizens of Richmond, 
Keiley had spoken of King Humbert as “the mightiest of the young mon- 
archs of Christendom” and as “a sovereign whose wisdom and skill are rapid- 
ly urging his young kingdom to a foremost place at the council chamber 
of the nations.” He had gone on to say that “the acquiescence of the people 
of the invaded state in the change of sovereigns is, so far as the world is 
concerned, conclusive of the public question, and must determine there- 
upon the judgment of all people.” He had then proceeded to an unfortu- 
nate analogy: “I am today, as are millions of my countrymen, recognizing 
with the fullest loyalty the authority of a Government over my own State 
founded on what I considered a gross and bloody violation of public rights, 
committed against myself and them — but an authority fixed and made un- 
alterably secure in the acquiescence of the people — an acquiescence which 
concludes the public judgment of the whole world.”” 

Keiley was generally condemned for the manner and tone of this refer- 
ence to the war of twenty years before. According to the Richmond Daily 
Whig, “neither Southern nor Northern editors liked the spirit in which he, 
an American Minister, paraded the fact that he was fresh from battle 
against the Union and had only submitted when he could no longer re- 
sist.” The Baltimore Sun termed the speech “brave but indiscreet.” Be- 


%The Sun, Baltimore, Md., August 25, 1885. 

Nevins, Grover Cleveland, p. 209. 
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9Richmond Daily Whig, June 25, 1885. 
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yond question, it played into the hands of his adversaries who, according to 
the Sun, fell into three classes: the first, and most numerous, composed of 
political or personal opponents of Secretary of State Bayard; the second, 
made up of one or two individuals who failed to receive the appointment 
with which Keiley was honored; the third, composed of several European 
diplomats to whom Keiley personally was nothing, but who for national 
ends were willing to break him on the wheel of continental diplomacy. The 
machinations of this last group, as we shall see, are apparent in the frustra- 
tion of the Richmonder’s second diplomatic assignment. In any event, every 
newspaper article printed in the United States adverse to Keiley, including 
the witty paragraphs which meant little here except, as the Sun put it, “the 
smartness of the editor,” were translated and printed in the chief Italian 
and, later, Austrian newspapers, as indicating that the appointee was not 
supported by his own country, and none of the many articles favorable to 
the Virginian were copied. However, it is a tribute to the man that, as the 
influential Baltimore paper pointed out, in all that was written concerning 
the case not a single attack was ever made against “his purity of character.” 

As Allan Nevins correctly remarks, the Italian affair “would have been a 
trifle” had not Cleveland made the mistake of next appointing Keiley to 


Austria-Hungary, an action which he would not have taken “had he given 


the matter careful consideration, or received proper advice from Bayard.” 


This nomination was made on April 29, the day following that upon which 
Keiley had submitted his resignation from the Roman post, but Baron 
Schaeffer, the accredited representative of the Dual Monarchy at Washing- 
ton, received instructions from his government that there were certain 
scruples against this choice and that, moreover, the fact that Keiley had 
been married to a Jewess in a civil ceremony would make his position at 
Vienna untenable." 

In point of fact, Keiley had been married to Rebecca Davis in a Catholic 
ceremony, witnessed by Miss Ellen Keiley and John D. Keiley, Jr., at which 
the Very Reverend Thomas Mulvey, pastor of Saint Joseph’s, Petersburg, 
at the time Keiley’s parish church, had officiated with the required dispen- 
sation from the canon which forbade such a marriage."* The nuptial had 
taken place in the library of Bishop McGill and is entered in the register 
of marriages of what was then Saint Peter’s Cathedral, Richmond. The 


three children who had been born of the union had all been confirmed in 


100The Sun, August 25, 1885. 

101Nevins, Grover Cleveland, E; 209. 

102Tansill, Foreign Policy of Bayard, p. xxiii. 

103Matrioniorum Registrum, Saint Peter's Catholic Church, Richmond, Virginia, p. 45. 
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the Catholic Church." These were Charles Russell Keiley, afterwards of 
Norfolk, who was Head of the Department of Publicity of the Jamestown 
Exposition Company; George Keiley, who became an architect in New 
York; and Miss Marie Keiley, who married Captain Arthur Kay Hall of 
the British Army." Mrs. Keiley and her children had left Richmond for 
New York by an Old Dominion steamer on April 24 prior to Keiley’s resig- 
nation from the Italian post, and he was to have met them in time to sail 
for Le Havre on the twenty-ninth, aboard the steamship Normandie." 
They remained at the Everett House in New York while they awaited news 
of their next destination” which, prior to the publication of the Viennese 
appointment, the prognosticators generally held would be Saint Petersburg, 
Russia.’ 

Anthony Keiley finally sailed for Cherbourg in the steamship Wieland 
of the Hamburg-American Packet Line on May 7.’ In addition to Mrs. 
Keiley and his children, he was accompanied by two servants, and by his 
youngest brother, the Reverend Benjamin J. Keiley, at that time rector of 
Saint Peter’s Pro-Cathedral Church of Wilmington, Delaware, who was on 
an ecclesiastical mission to the Vatican." Minister Keiley was not destined 
to reach the gay waltz capital, however, and would spend most of his time 
in Paris from whence he would visit neither Rome nor Vienna.""’ On May 
27, 1885, Secretary Bayard cabled to Keiley through the United States 
Minister to France the Austrian objections voiced by Baron Schaeffer." 

Bayard had submitted these objections to President Cleveland, but he 
had written to Baron Schaeffer that “it is not within the power of the Presi- 
dent nor of the Congress . . . to inquire into or decide upon the religious 
belief of any official, and the proposition to allow this to be done by any 
foreign Government is necessarily and a fortiori inadmissible.”"* On May 
19, Attorney General Augustus H. Garland had advised that “while it is in 


104The World, New York, May 9, 1885. 

105Times-Dispatch, Richmond, January 31, 1905. C. Russell Keiley was the author of A Little 
Light on Norfolk (Norfolk, 1919), written under the direction of a councilmanic committee in 
that city. 

108Richmond Daily Whig, April 25, 1885. 

107Richmond Dispatch, May 3, 1885. 

108 Richmond Daily Whig, April 25, 1885; Richmond Dispatch, April 26, 1885. 

109Richmond Dispatch, May 3 and 8, 1885. 

110The World, New York, May 8, 1885. 

111The Richmond Dispatch, August 27, 1885. 

112Ezekiel and Lichtenstein, History of the Jews of Richmond, p. 216. 

113Tansill, Foreign Policy of Bayard, p. xxiii. Interestingly, a question pertinent to the Keiley 
case was put in the British House of Commons on May 8. Thomas Sexton, a “Home-Rule and 
advanced Liberal” member for the Irish County Sligo, asked whether the government had inter- 
fered in any way with the appointment of Keiley as United States Minister to Austria-Hungary. 
This was answered in the negative by Under aden Secretary Fitzmaurice. Richmond Daily 
Whig, May 9, 1885. 
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the discretion of the receiving State to refuse the Minister or person sent, 
this is not an arbitrary discretion.”"* 

The Kingdom of Italy, however, had recently joined Austria-Hungary 
and the German Empire in the Triple Alliance, and the Habsburg court 
was disposed to humor the whims of the House of Savoy. Therefore, on 
June 11, 1885, Baron Schaeffer wrote that the “objections to Mr. Keiley’s 
appointment as Minister of the United States to the Imperial Court are 
founded upon want of political tact evinced on his part on a former occa- 
sion, in consequence of which a friendly power declined to receive him.”"” 

On July 1, Bayard sent a long instruction to John M. Francis, the United 
States Minister still accredited at Vienna, in which he stated the utter in- 
ability of the United States Government to entertain Keiley’s marriage to 
a Jewess as a ground of objection to his appointment, and in which he also 
declared that he felt that the objection to Keiley because the Italian govern- 
ment had refused to receive him was distinctly untenable. One of the “most 
acceptable ministers ever sent by the United States to Austria, Mr. John A. 
Kasson,” Bayard wrote, “was first nominated for the Madrid mission, and 
. .. Spain objected to receive him because of his alleged public sympathy 
with the separatist movement in Cuba.” On August 4, however, James 
Fenner Lee, the United States chargé d’affaires at Vienna, cabled to Bayard 
that Keiley was “non grata,” and this information was immediately relayed 
to Keiley in Paris." 

The Richmonder, accompanied by his family, returned to New York 
aboard the Belgian steamer Rheinland on August 26. Mrs. Keiley and the 
children stopped at Mrs. Robertson’s boarding-house, 283 Fourth Avenue, 
while her husband left for Washington the next day. Before his departure 
for the national capital, Keiley made the following statement to reporters: 


I have no idea at present of resigning my commission as Minister to Austria. The 
State Department must first settle the status of my case, and the Austrian Govern- 
ment must be forced to put itself on record. The point is just here: Had Austria 
assigned no reason, but simply said “We refuse to receive this man,” it would have 
been all right, and that would have ended the matter. No Government is required 
to give reasons in such a case unless it sees fit, but if it sees fit to state its reasons 
those reasons must be reputable. Now Austria has given reasons, but they are not 
reputable — they are frivolous. They are an affront to this people — reasons which in 
the nineteenth century are an affront to the common sense of mankind.!!7 


114Tansill, Foreign Policy of Bayard, p. xxiv. 
115Tansill, Foreign Policy of Bayard, p. xxv. 
116Tansill, Foreign Policy of Bayard, p. xxvi. 
117The Richmond Dispatch, August 27, 1885. 
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Consultation with Bayard, however, must have persuaded the Virginian 
to bring an end to this empasse, as he had to the Italian one, by submitting 
his resignation. This was done on September 1. On the following Decem- 
ber 14, President Cleveland sent to the Senate the diplomatic correspond- 
ence relative to the incident, and the Irish and Jewish societies throughout 
the country were delighted with the stand which the administration had 
taken. After a delay of nearly two years, Cleveland appointed Alexander R. 
Lawton of Georgia as Minister to Austria-Hungary and the “Keiley Inci- 
dent” was thus closed.'” 

Allan Nevins advances the theory that Austria had to reject Keiley not 
because she was in close relations with Italy, but because on the contrary her 
relations were exceedingly strained; on both sides of the Italo-Austrian 
border irredentism persisted and there was constant danger that some inci- 
dent would bring the two new allies close to war with each other. Under 
these circumstances, Austria could not afford to accept as minister a man 
whose insulting references to the first King of Italy had just been given 
wide publicity." 

As the facts in the Keiley case were gradually disclosed, popular feeling 
adjusted itself upon a basis more favorable to Keiley. “The earlier impulse,” 
as the Washington Post said editorially, “was one of impatience, followed 
by a feeling that Mr. Keiley had occupied enough of the public notice and 
should be hustled out of sight as soon as possible.”"” In the new climate 
of opinion, however, the Administration found a berth for the unfortunate 


Virginian whose Celtic love of speech-making had been his chief undoing. 


IV 


In 1886 President Cleveland appointed Anthony M. Keiley a judge of 
the International Court of First Instance at Cairo (later transferred to 
Alexandria), Egypt.”' This appointment was confirmed on June 22 of 
that year by a decree of the Khedive.'"* The court was a body of about thirty 
jurists of repute which had been instituted in 1869 at the request of the 
Khedive Ismail for the purpose of making necessary reforms in the treaty 
regulations which governed the intercourse between the European powers, 


118Tansill, Foreign Policy of Bayard, p. xxvi. 

119Nevins, Grover Cleveland, p. 209. 

120The Washington Post, quoted in the Richmond Dispatch, August 16, 1885. 

121The South in the Building of the Nation, XII, 30. 

122Sister Mary Gertrude Donahue, “The Keiley Incident,” Dissertation Submitted in Partial 
Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of Master of Arts in the Department of History at 
Fordham University, New York, 1943. This dissertation is to be especially commended for its 
coverage of press opinion of the incident. 
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the United States, and the dominions of the Turkish Sultan.” It regulated 
the privileges and status of foreigners domiciled within territories subject 
to the Porte."* In addition to the Court of First Instance, in which the 
United States, like other powers, had two representatives, there was an 
upper Court of Appeals in which this country and the associated nations 
had one representative each. Keiley served with J. B. Kinsman in the lower 
court, but in 1894 was transferred to the appelate tribunal where he suc- 
ceeded Victor C. Barringer who had served since 1876." In April 1902, 
the year before that in which he would attain the scriptural allotment of 
three score and ten years, Keiley resigned his post in order to establish his 
residence in London.' 

Old friends from Richmond, when they traveled abroad, would drop in 
to see the ex-Confederate. Among these were Captain W. Gordon McCabe, 
Mr. John M. Higgins, and Mr. and Mrs. Caskie Cabell.'*” On September 
24, 1903, Captain McCabe wrote from the British capital that “Keiley lives 
in a beautiful set of chambers and seems to have fallen under the glamor 
of London. He says he never expects to come back to America.” Perhaps 
in these twilight years the retired jurist found time to indulge two of his 
favorite predilections — the playing of the violin, flute, and piano, and the 
study of the game of chess.” Captain Hall, Keiley’s son-in-law, had become 
an invalid and the Halls spent much of their time on the Isle of Jersy, where 
they were frequently joined by Mrs. Hall’s parents.’” 

Anthony Keiley died in 1905 in Paris, a city of which he was evidently 
fond. While on a visit there, he was run down and killed by a motor vehicle 
on the Place de la Concorde." His death occurred on January 27," but 
his body was not identified until the thirtieth, when the authorities in- 
formed the United States Consul-General."* Rebecca Davis Keiley, who 
seems, somehow, a hauntingly romantic figure, lived a decade longer. Her 
death occurred in Sumter, South Carolina, in 1915.™ 


123The South in the Building of the Nation, XII, 30. 

124Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, III, 255. 

125The South in the Building of the Nation, XII, 30. 

126The Times-Dispatch, Richmond, January 31, 1905. 

127The Times-Dispatch, January 31, 1905. 

128Armistead Churchill Gordon, Memories and Memorials of William Gordon McCabe (Rich- 
mond, 1925), Il, 124. 

129Richmond Dispatch, May 2, 188s. 

130The Times-Dispatch, January 31, 1905. 

131Daily Tribune, New York, January 31, 1905. 

132The South in the Building of the Nation, XII, 30. 

133Daily Tribune, New York, January 31, 1905. 

134Ginsberg, History of the Jews of Petersburg, p. 35. 
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GENEALOGY 


BRANCH OF ABINGDON: A Revision 
by Perer WaLNE* 


In Branch of Abingdon, Being a Partial Account of the Ancestry of Chris- 
topher Branch of “Arrowhattocks” and “Kingsland” in Henrico County, and 
the Founder of the Branch Family in Virginia, the late James Branch Cabell 
attempted to give as full an account of the Branch family of Abingdon in 
the county of Berkshire as the materials at his disposal would permit.’ It 
was unfortunate, however, that Cabell never made the acquaintance of the 
late Arthur Edwin Preston, J.P., F.S.A., an Abingdonian by birth and 
knowledgeable in the extreme about the history of his — and the Branches’ 
— native town and a man of great erudition. In 1911, the year in which 
Cabell dated the preface of his book at Abingdon, Preston was beginning 
the work, which was to occupy much of his time in the next thirty years, 
of collecting together a mass of material for a comprehensive history of the 
town, which unfortunately he never wrote. Had they met each other, 
Cabell’s attention would have been drawn to the mass of original documents 
in Preston’s own possession, in the strongrooms at the Guildhall, and at 
Christ’s Hospital, all of which would have materially affected Branch of 
Abingdon as it finally appeared. The recent deposit in 1954 in the Berk- 
shire Record Office at Shire Hall, Reading, of the original documents, notes, 
and transcripts gathered together by Preston has made possible this revision 
of Cabell’s “partial account” and the extension of the Branch pedigree back- 
wards to the early fifteenth century. 

After a discursive and inconclusive opening dealing with the occurrence 
of the name Branch in East Anglia and elsewhere, in which no particular 
evidence that the Branches of Abingdon were related to any of these groups 
is given, Cabell proceeds to trace the certain ancestry of Christopher Branch 
back to Richard Branch, who died in 1544 and to whom Cabell traced no 
reference in Abingdon earlier than 1533. It is now possible to prove a clear 
line of descent for Christopher Branch, progenitor of the Branches of Vir- 
ginia, stretching back to the early decades of the fifteenth century and to 


*Mr. Walne is Berkshire County Archivist, Reading, England. 
1Richmond: Wm. Ellis Jones’ Sons, Inc., 1911. 
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amplify considerably the account of the family which Cabell provided, at 
the same time correcting the more important errors which occur therein. 

Almost one hundred years earlier than the earliest date on which Cabell 
found his first reference to the family of Branch in Abingdon, John 
Braunche and his wife Avise were settled in the town. On March 20, 
1437/8, William Hales and eight “of his fellows” leased to John and Avise 
a barn and a small piece of ground called “Princesplace” near the river Ock, 
which flows into the Thames at Abingdon, for a term of fifty years at a rent 
of 16d. per annum.’ Two years later, Sir William Estfeld, a citizen and 
mercer of London, William Sydeney, esquire, of Sussex, John Banbury and 
John Wodestok, mercers, of Abingdon, conveyed the freehold of a house 
in West St. Helen’s Street, Abingdon, to John and Avise, this house lying 
between houses belonging to the Kitchener of Abingdon Abbey and the 
Warden of the Chantry of the Holy Trinity.’ 

Whence John Braunche came is a problem which may never be solved 
nor does the writer intend to speculate, for the surname Braunche, however 
spelt, was not uncommon in mediaeval England. There may have been an 
East Anglian connection, but it seems unlikely. Suffice it to say that as 
early as 1438 and in all probability some years earlier, Christopher Branch’s 
first certain ancestor made his appearance in Abingdon. 


From their first appearance in the town, the Branch family was con- 
nected with the Fraternity of the Holy Cross, since William Hales and “his 
fellows,” in whose lease the first mention of the family is found, were the 
feoffees or governing body of this important secular organization. The pre- 
cise date of its establishment is not certain, but it was, in all probability, 
about 1400. By 1441 it was sufficiently firmly established to receive a royal 
charter from Henry VI, confirming its existence as a corporate body per- 
forming certain secular and religious functions.*. Under Henry VI’s charter, 
the Fraternity was to be responsible for the upkeep of the road leading from 
Abingdon to Dorchester in Oxfordshire, and of the bridge across the 
Thames, linking Abingdon and Culham, which had been built in 1416- 
1417, with considerable financial help from Geoffrey Barbour, a Bristol 
merchant of Welsh descent, who settled in Abingdon about 1370. The 
building of the bridge was under the control of the embryonic Fraternity. 


2C[hrist’s] H[ospital Document No.] 623: the extremely fine series of archives of the Hospital 
are still preserved and are hereafter referred to by the initials C.H. and their reference wuallen. 
3C.H. 634. 
4Calendar Patent Rolls, ae VI, 1441-1446, pp. 36-37. 


5See A. E. Preston, Christ's Hospital, Abingdon (Oxford, 1930) for a discussion of the early 
history of the Fraternity; and see Tegenite I(d) below for the account by William Braunche 
(d. 1601/2) of Barbour’s part in the erection of the bridge. 
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It was also to make provision for the maintenance of “thirteen poor, sick and 
impotent men and women” and in pursuance of this duty in 1446 erected 
the Long Alley Almshouses, which still stand and are lived in today. These 
almshouses lie at the back Cor western end_) of the churchyard of the parish 
church of St. Helen and are now maintained by the Master and Governors 
of Christ’s Hospital, who succeeded to many of the Fraternity’s responsi- 
bilities when the Hospital was founded in 1553. Finally, the Fraternity 
was to support two priests to celebrate divine service in St. Helen’s church.* 

Beyond these two references of 1437/8 and 1439/40, no other refer- 
ences to the first Braunche have been found. Nor is anything known of his 
trade, though it would not, perhaps, be too wide of the mark to suggest that 
he was in some way connected with the woollen or textile industries, which 
were of some importance in fifteenth-century Abingdon, in view of the 
1439/40 conveyance being made by men following the trade of mercer. 

From the next generation onward, more information is available and the 
story becomes fuller and more detailed. By 1488 the first John was dead 
for, in that year, on May 16, John Braunche and Avise, his mother (and 
widow of the first John), granted to the feoffees of the Fraternity of the 
Holy Cross an annual sum of four shillings, chargeable on their house in 
West St. Helen’s Street.’ In return the Fraternity were to say prayers once 
a year for the souls of John and Avise, their fathers and mothers and all 
the departed faithful.* This second John was himself a feoffee of the Fra- 
ternity and in 1489 was party, with his co-feoffees, to a conveyance of some 
Fraternity property.’ He was alive in 1497, when he appears in a rental of 
Fraternity properties as paying an annual sum of twenty shillings in respect 
of his house in West St. Helen’s Street, which was on the north of a house 
belonging to or occupied by Margaret Edwards." John also had a brother, 
William, who appears as party or witness to various conveyances between 
1479 and 1487, but about whom little else is known." 

This second John was apparently still alive in 1521, when his two sons, 
Thomas and Richard, are mentioned with him, this Richard being the one 
with whom Cabell’s story begins. On March 25, 1521, John Braynch (a 
variant spelling of Braunche), a carpenter, conveyed the house in which 
he lived and his father before him from 1440 onwards, to Mrs. Margery Har- 


6Cabell, Branch of a PP- 32-34, gives some account of the Fraternity but tends to 


exaggerate its importance and to set its foundation at too early a date. 
C.H. 634. 

8C.H. 807. 

9C.H. 809, 810. 

10C.H. 821. 

11C.H. 784, 798-799, 805-806. 
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court, widow, Oliver Wellesbourne, gentleman, and Richard Edwardes 
alias Braynche, draper."* On April 4, 1521, Richard and Thomas jointly 
released any rights they might have in the house to the three persons named 
in the earlier conveyance."® The mention of Richard Edwardes alias Braynche 
in the first conveyance presents a problem to which the records give no 
answer. He may have been the stepson of John after a possible marriage to 
his neighbour, the widow Edwardes, sometime after 1497, or, less charitably, 
the illegitimate offspring of the two neighbours. Whatever the fact, it is 
clear that this Richard was neither lawful son and heir to John, nor blood 
brother to Richard and Thomas. After 1521 no further reference to the 
second John Braunche is known. 

The first mentioned of John’s two sons, Thomas, left Abingdon at an 
early age and followed the trade of weaver in the great woollen town of 
Newbury in Berkshire, possibly in the employ of the famous John Winch- 
combe, “Jack of Newbury.” Having set up in trade there, he remained to 
marry a wife, Elizabeth, and to become father to a son, Matthew, and three 
daughters, Alice, Agnes, and Maud; he died in 1554, leaving little to his 
family but the house in which he dwelt." 

It is, however, with the second son, Richard, who remained in Abingdon 
to follow with success the trade of woollen draper that we are more con- 
cerned in this story. Born before 1521, Richard had two early marriages 
to a Juliana and a Margaret, by neither of whom did he have children and 
both of whom must have died early. As his third wife, he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Beauforest, of Dorchester in Oxfordshire, and Mar- 
garet Bassett, and by her had seven, possibly eight, children." He was of 
greater prominence in the town’s affairs than his father or grandfather be- 
fore him, but was to be surpassed in prominence and importance by his 
second son, William, in due time. Continuing his family’s connection with 
the Fraternity of the Holy Cross, Richard became one of the Masters of the 
Fraternity"® and so remained to his death in 1544." Another pointer to 


12C.H. 852. 

13C.H. 853. 

i4Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 27, lists his will and conjectures a relationship with the 
Abingdon family, which is now proved. This will, proved in the Court of the Archdeacon of 
Berkshire, is now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (MS Wills Berks, 7, 57) with all the Arch- 
deaconry of Berkshire wills. The will mentions that one of his daughters had two children, Chris- 
topher and Edith, but which one is not stated. 

15See Visitations of the County of Oxford CHarleian Society, vol. V, 1871), pp. 126-127, for 
the Beauforest pedigree. 

16He was not a Master in 1520, when all the Masters are named in a charter granting the 
Fraternity the right to hold an annual fair on St. Andrew’s Day (Patent Roll, 11 Henry VIII). 

17In Appendix I(b) below William, Richard's son, lists his father as one of the Masters at the 
time of the suppression of the Fraternity in 1547. Since Richard’s burial is clearly recorded and 
his will eel in 1544, William’s memory must have played him false at the time he made his 
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Richard's position is afforded by the grant on October 17, 1537, to Richard, 
Gilbert Freman, and John Marlow of the right of next presentation to the 
parish church of Marcham near Abingdon by Thomas Pentecost, last Abbot 
of Abingdon. The living had not fallen vacant by the time the Abbey was 
suppressed in 1538 and the three grantees appeared before the newly-formed 
Court of Augmentations, created by Henry VIII to control and dispose of 
the vast wealth of monastic lands fallen into royal hands after the Disso- 
lution, in defence of their valuable privilege. On November 26, 1538, the 
Chancellor and Council of the Court confirmed the three men in the enjoy- 
ment of their privilege, which they doubtless soon exercised although no 
record of this has been found."* On August 27, 1544, William made his 
will and on September 16 he was buried in the St. Katherine’s aisle of St. 
Helen’s church Chis grave has been obscured by a subsequent restoration 
of the church), presumably, as his will requested, near his two former wives, 
Margaret and Juliana.” 

Richard’s widow, Elizabeth, survived him by twelve years, being buried 
near her husband on June 20, 1556, in St. Helen’s church. In October 
1554 a detailed survey of all houses and land in Abingdon was made by 
Roger Amyce, a land surveyor of no mean repute, a man of Essex origin 
who later came to have close ties with Abingdon.” This survey shows that, 


amongst the residue of his estate left to his widow, Richard had bequeathed 
to Elizabeth three houses lying side by side on the west side of East St. 
Helen’s Street, which she leased out to three tenants for a total yearly rent 
of nineteen shillings and herself paid twenty-five shillings ground rent to 
Christ's Hospital. She lived in a house in the street then called The Bury, 
the modern High Street, which she rented from James Braybrooke, and in 


which she no doubt died.*! 


notes in the Christ’s Hospital cartulary towards the end of his life. It is always possible that the 
Fraternity fell into a severe decline after the dissolution of Abingdon Abbey in 1538 and was 
de facto dead by 1544 and only de iure dead in 1547. This is Cabell’s explanation; faulty mem- 
ory is, on balance, more likely. 

> are of Court of Augmentations, Miscellaneous, vol. 100, f. 92b, Public Record Office, 
London. 

19His original will is in MS Wills Berks 39, at the Bodleian Library, and the registered will in 
MS Wills Berks 6, no. 164. Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 36, prints an emasculated version, 
which omits any reference to Richard’s two previous wives. See Appendix II(a) below for the 
full text of this will. 

20A copy of this survey is amongst the archives of Christ’s Hospital and a transcript is in the 
Berkshire onl Office. A further copy is in Land Revenue, Misc. Books, vol. 187, ff. 196-221, 
P.R.O. 

21Her will is in MS Wills Berks 2, no. 53 at the Bodleian Library, in which she leaves £10 
each to her children, Thomas, William, and Mary; her best kirtle and petticoat to her servant, 
Lettice; a gown to her friend, Widow Welford; and some cloth to make cassocks or coats for 
deserving children. The identity of the daughter, Mary, is puzzling as she is not mentioned in 
the will of Richard, her presumed father, nor anywhere else. It can be presumed that she was 
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The first seven children of Elizabeth and Richard must have been born 
before 1538, as none of their baptisms are noted in the St. Helen's registers, 
which begin in that year. Four of these children died at an early age and 
their burials are recorded —’Thomas (the second son of that name) on 
February 12, 1545/6, Amy on March 22, 1540/1, Margery on March 16, 
1545/6, and Marian on February 27, 1545/6. The closeness in dates of 
the burials of Thomas, Margery and Marian suggests that they were all 
carried off by sickness. The problem child, Mary, as has been noted was 
probably posthumous and plays no part in the story beyond her one appear- 
ance in her mother’s will. The remaining three children, all sons, survived 
their parents and all play an important part in the story of Branch of Abing- 
don and Virginia. 

The eldest son, Thomas, left Abingdon for the great city of London and 
there followed the family trade of draper with some success.” One of his 
acquaintances in London was John Roysse, a prosperous mercer of Abing- 
don origin, who in 1563 reéstablished a grammar school in his native town, 
which flourishes still today. Thomas was a witness to both the grants of 
lands in London, with which Roysse endowed the school. Since the cor- 
poration of the town was intimately connected with the new foundation of 
John Roysse, Thomas’ brother, William, who served as mayor in 1563-1564, 
would be even more closely connected with much of the preparatory work 
of setting the new school on its feet. Both Branch brothers were, in all 
probability, fellow scholars of Roysse at the old mediaeval school in the 
town.” 

Thomas’ wife, according to his will, was Elizabeth, though her surname 
must remain conjectural. It was most probably North.** She survived him 
after his death in London in 1565. Thomas and Elizabeth had no children 
to whom Thomas might leave worldly goods. In his will, dated April 18, 
1565, and proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury on October 20, 


born posthumously after 1544. Equally, a previous marriage of Elizabeth Beauforest Branch 
could account for this child, but no evidence of this has been found. Another puzzle posed by 
this will is that Elizabeth names as overseer, Humphrey Bostock, her “broder,” which term can- 
not —_ blood relationship of the first degree but one by marriage, near kinship or close 
friendship. 

2There is no certainty that the Thomas Branch concerned in the suit in Chancery relating 
to lands in Hertfordshire is this Thomas beyond identity of name, Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, 
pp- 97-103. The probabilities are that he was one of an East Anglian family of the same name. 

23See A. E. Preston, The Church and Parish of St. Nicholas, Abingdon, and Other Papers 
(Oxford, 1929), pp. 271-325, for a detailed account of the old school and the early years of 
Reyen's School. 

“Thomas North of Marcham named “my brother, Thomas Branche” as overseer of his will 


in 1557/8, Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 41, ——. from MS Wills Berks 6, no. 37. This 


could be our Thomas, although there were other lines of Branches in northern Berkshire, whose 


kinship to the Abingdon family has not been proved. 
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1565, Thomas left money to the poor of Abingdon and the City of London, 


to his livery company and his servants, to the children of certain of his 
friends and more distant relatives and to his brother William’s six surviving 
children; to his brother William he left the Bull Inn at Abingdon (the 
terms of this bequest and its results will be discussed later);” and to his wife, 
Elizabeth, whom he named executrix, he left the rest of his goods. In all, 
Thomas made bequests amounting to £200 approximately.” When and 
where his wife, Elizabeth, died and was buried is not known. 

The second son of Richard and Elizabeth was William, the most impor- 
tant member of the family to live in Abingdon and the one whose life is 
most abundantly documented. He appears to have married twice; in 1553, 
on August 2, to Elizabeth, daughter of John Waltham, as recorded in the 
St. Helen’s registers, by whom he does not appear to have had issue but of 
whose burial, about 1555-1556, no trace has been found. William married 
secondly, about 1556, Katherine, daughter of Thomas Jennings, a promi- 
nent burgess of Abingdon, and his wife, Alice, daughter of Richard Bright 
of Culham, just across the river from Abingdon, and by her had eleven 
children. 

William's steady rise to prominence and a high position of local authority 
is amply attested by the very numerous references to him found in the bor- 
ough records and the records of Christ’s Hospital. In 1555 the town of 
Abingdon was incorporated a borough by charter from Philip and Mary 
and, although not named as an officer or “principal burgess” (whose modern 
equivalent is an alderman of the borough), William soon joined the ranks 
of the town’s governing body as one of the twelve principal burgesses. On 
the death of Richard Large, one of the original nominated principal bur- 
gesses early in 1558, William Braunche was duly elected in his stead on 
May 30, by the rest of the Corporation, “and tooke a Corporal] oathe for 
the observacion of all laudable costomes as other|s] have done before him” 
and paid the customary entrance fine of 40 shillings.”” From that date, his 
progress is steady. He served four times as Mayor of the town, in 1563- 
1564, 1571-1572, 1582-1583 and from May to September 1588 to complete 
the term of William Kysbie, who died in office.* In 1593 William was 


25At the time of Amyce’s survey of 1554 (see note 20 above), the Bull Inn in Littlebury Street 
(now Bury Street) was owned by one Robert Forman, together with an adjoining piece of ‘and. 
Thomas must, therefore, have bought the inn from Forman at some date between 1554 and 156s, 
but the title deeds are not now extant. 

26Quoted by Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, pp. 42-43; Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Crymes 
and Morrison 28; printed below, Appendix teh. 

27Berks Record Office, A/FAc 1, Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1557-1558. 

28Not having seen such borough records as then were (and still are) in the custody of Abing- 
don Corporation, nor the greater bulk of borough records in the late A. E. Preston’s hands (his 
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elected Member of Parliament for the borough Cif elected is the right word 
for the appointment of their representative by the handful of men, who 
made up the Corporation) and took part in the deliberations held at West- 
minster between February 19 and April 10. 

The Fraternity of the Holy Cross, with which the first three generations 
of Branches were connected, was succeeded in 1553 by Christ's Hospital, 
which was founded as a body corporate under a Master and eleven Gover- 
nors, established by royal charter, obtained largely as a result of the efforts of 
Sir John Mason, a native of Abingdon, and first Master of the Hospital 
for life.” The new hospital (not, it should be added, a hospital in the medi- 
cal sense but a hospitium, a place for the giving of help to the poor and 
needy, in the mediaeval sense) succeeded to all such properties of the old 
Fraternity as had not been granted away by the Crown since 1547 and to 
the secular and alms-giving duties, formerly performed by the brethren 
and sisters of the Holy Cross. The Master and Governors resumed contro] 
of the Long Alley almshouses and their inmates, carried on the mainte- 
nance of the road and bridge across the river (a duty of which they were 
relieved only in 1928, when the County Councils of Berkshire and Oxford- 
shire took them over as a public responsibility), were authorized to give 
relief to any poor or needy inhabitants of the town, and were empowered to 
give aid to the former monastic grammar school, if there were sufficient 
funds at their disposal to do so.” 

In the same year that he became a principal burgess of the borough and 
thus closely connected with municipal government, William Braunche was 
elected a Governor of Christ's Hospital and so began a connection with 
charitable work in the town, which lasted until his death in 1602. He 
served as Master, an office of no less honor and dignity than that of mayor 
of the borough, in 1572-1573, 1574-1575, 1581-1582, and 1593-1594, and 
was treasurer in 1595-1596. The services which William rendered to his 
native town in so many diverse ways over such a long period of years make it 
abundantly clear that he was a man of considerable importance, authority 
and dignity in Abingdon and certainly the most notable of his line. 


father had bought them in 1867, when the then Corporation disposed of them as waste paper), 
nor the records of Christ's Hospital, Cabell’s account of William Braunche’s life is brief, incom- 
plete and not entirely accurate. 

29For Mason’s life, see his entry in the Dictionary of National Biography, and William 
Braunche’s eulogies in Appendixes I(a) and (c) below. For a more detailed account of the Hos- 
pital, see Preston's Christ's Hospital, Abingdon, cited above. 

30By regulations made in 1558, the daily administration of the Hospital's business was en- 
trusted to a collector, a treasurer, and two “skilful” men, who were to keep a check on the collec- 
tor’s accounts, and an auditor. Although not provided for, a professional clerk was appointed 
regularly from 1555-1846. 
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It is from his long connection with the management of the affairs of 
Christ’s Hospital that the most tangible personal remains of William’s life, 
which still survive, have come down to us. These are the four items, printed 
as appendixes I(a)-Cd) to this article, written in his own hand in the car- 
tulary of Christ’s Hospital, still preserved in the Hall of the Hospital at 
Abingdon." The notes and verses on Sir John Mason and the establish- 
ment of Christ’s Hospital and the list of the last Masters of the Fraternity 
of the Holy Cross have been mentioned already. The fourth item is an eye- 
witness account of the reinterment of the remains of Geoffrey Barbour, the 
Bristol merchant of Welsh descent so closely linked with the early history 
of the Fraternity of the Holy Cross and the building of the bridge from 
Abingdon to Culham across the Thames, in St. Helen’s Church, near St. 
Katherine’s aisle, after the suppression of the monastery at Abingdon, in 
which Barbour was first buried. This account is followed by a short eulogy 
in verse. 

William, together with his brother Thomas was undoubtedly educated at 
the old mediaeval grammar school in Stert Street. They were contemporaries 
of, amongst others, John Roysse who reéstablished the old school under the 
control of the Corporation in 1563, a few months before William’s first 
tenure of the office of mayor.® 

By trade, William was a woollen draper and occasional references to the 
exercise of his trade are to be found in the borough records, as for example, 
when he was paid twenty shillings by the chamberlain of the town in 1560 
for the gown and livery, purchased for Robert Andrewes, the town’s ser- 
jeant-at-mace.* He lived and carried on his trade in a house and shop in 
Littlebury Lane (now Bury Street), which he held on lease from the Cor- 
poration, and also leased a small wooded copse in the neighboring parish of 
Sunningwell called Bagley Close.* He also owned, as the result of the be- 
quest in his brother Thomas’ will, the Bull Inn in Littlebury Lane and in 
1585, in company with a number of his prominent fellow burgesses, is 
mentioned as carrying on the “trade of maulting.”® 

William’s wife Katherine died in 1597 and was buried in St. Helen’s 
Church on August 25. William survived her some four and half years, 


3Ipp. viii-x. 

Appendix I(d) below. 

33Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 50, is wrong in attributing the foundation of Abingdon 
School to Christ’s Hospital; although his view that, in a sense, the foundation was a personal 
achievement of William’s is still tenable. 

34Berks Record Office, A/FAc 1. 

35Berks Record Office, A/AZ 6, for leases of 1570, 1579, and 1595 of these properties, no 
earlier leases survive. 


%Victoria County History of Berkshire, I, 406. 
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dying, full of years and honor, in February 1601/2 and being buried in 
St. Helen’s Church on February 7,” when his family paid two shillings 
for the tolling of the knell “with the greate Belle” at his funeral and six 
shillings and eight pence for his grave.* 

Almost a year before his death, William had given all his property to 
his eldest son, Thomas, reserving to himself only one room in his house, his 
keep, and a small annual sum of money. These facts are disclosed by Wil- 
liam’s will, which was proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury on 
April 24, 1602." But the precise details of the property and goods involved 
are not known as the original of this deed of gift is not now extant. Com- 
prised in the deed would no doubt be the Bull Inn, which, at a later date, 
was to be the cause of dissension and litigation. 

The third son of Richard Branch and his wife, Elizabeth Beauforest, 
who survived infancy, was John, about whom less is known than about his 
brothers, Thomas and William. Like them, he was almost certainly born 
before 1538, as his baptism is not recorded in the parish registers of Abing- 
don. He is mentioned in his father’s will and the only other ascertainable 
fact of any certainty is the baptism of a son, John, on November 3, 1578. 
No trace of the elder John’s marriage or of any other children has been 
found. Indeed, this baptism of a younger John is merely presumptive that 
he was the son of John, son of Richard and Elizabeth. Cabell quotes the 
tradition that the elder John moved to Kent at some date after 1578 and 
that the younger John was the father of Peter Branch, who emigrated to 
New England in 1638 , there founding another line of Branches.” Unfor- 
tunately, no evidence has been found decisive enough to identify John of 
Abingdon with John of Kent and thus the common stock of Branch of Vir- 
ginia and Branch of New England must as yet remain not proven.” 

Of his generation, only William Braunche, by his wife Katherine Jen- 
nings, had issue whose story can be traced and which is germane to the 
subject of this article. William and Katherine had eleven children, four sons 
and seven daughters. 


37Although Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 53, could not read the date of burial, subsequent 
airs to the register have rendered the date clearly legible. 
ese entries appear in the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Helen's. 

39P.C.C., Montagu, 24: printed below Appendix II(c); Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, pp. 54-55, 
in a shortened version, where Catherine Wise has been misread as Catherine wife. 

40Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 44 and note E, pp. 105-107. 

41] am grateful to my good friend, Dr. Felix Hull, of the Kent Archives Office, Maidstone, for 
searching for Branch 5 A in Kent records. He has found no wills of Branches nor other men- 
tions, though these may well yet come to light. A will of a John Braunche, yeoman, of New 
Hithe, in arish of East Malling, Kent, was proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
in 1598 (P.C.C., 9 Lewyn), but this gives no evidence to connect him with Abingdon or Peter 
Braunche. 
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The eldest son was Thomas, baptized at St. Helen’s on July 29, 1557. He 
married twice; first, Margaret Coxwell on May 21, 1583, by whom he had 
issue Katherine, baptized February 8 and buried February 27, 1583/4; 
and Thomas, buried September 9, 1585; and second, Dorothy (surname un- 
known), who survived him and by whom he does not appear to have had 
issue. Like his father before him, Thomas followed the trade of draper and 
carried out his business in a shop in the Bury in Abingdon, for which he 
paid a rent of thirteen shillings and four pence a year.* Unlike his father, 
however, he did not rise to a place of great prominence in the town, although 
he did become a Governor of Christ’s Hospital, being elected on July 17 and 
sworn in on August 14, 1600. Under the terms of an agreement made on 
the same day as his will, Thomas’ father granted all his property and pos- 
sessions (except for those bequeathed by his will to others) to Thomas. 
By virtue of this deed and the terms of the will of his namesake uncle, 
Thomas, he obtained possession of the Bull Inn, which, in his will, dated 
January 22, 1602/3 and proved April 22, 1603, he bequeathed to his 
brother-in-law, Robert Payne, husband of his sister, Martha® His will also 
discloses that Thomas held certain copyhold land in the neighboring parish 
of Drayton, upon which an encumbrance of £80, due to the Lord of the 
Manor, Sir Francis Stonor, was laid, which encumbrance he doubted his 
wife would properly discharge. By the time of burial on February 2, 
1602/3, Thomas had risen from the rank of draper to that of gentleman, 
like his father before him. After his death, his will was the subject of liti- 
gation in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, when his brother, William, 
brought an action against Robert Payne, Thomas’ brother-in-law and execu- 
tor, to test the validity of the will. On February 13, 1603/4, the Court 
declared a definitive sentence, upholding its validity in favor of the ex- 
ecutor.* This decision confirmed Payne in his ownership of the Bull Inn. 

The second child of William and Elizabeth Braunche was a daughter, 
Elizabeth, whose baptism is not recorded but who is mentioned in her 
uncle Thomas’ will of April 1565,° by which she was left a bequest of £20 
like all her brothers and sisters. No further mention of her is found and 
she must be presumed to have died in childhood, shortly after 1565. 


42Berks Record Office: A/AZ 6, Bailiffs’ Account of rents received, 1589: the lease is also 
recorded in this volume. 

43Appendix II¢d) below. Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 62, prints a shortened version, in 
which fe mistakenly names Robert wood as overseer. In the registered wiil (P.C.C., Bolein 
25), the overseer is clearly shown as Thomas Orpwood. 

“4P.C.C., Harte 12: nowhere in the sentence is it said that the prime cause of the dispute was 
ownership of the Bull Inn, as Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 71, implies, though this, no doubt, 
my have been one of the reasons behind the litigation. 

Appendix II below. 
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The third child was Richard, baptized on September 16, 1560, and like- 


wise a legatee of his uncle Thomas. The only other ascertainable fact is 
that he died in his father’s lifetime, i.e. before 1602, unmarried and with- 
out issue. 

Mary, second daughter of William and Elizabeth, was born in 1561, 
although her baptism is not recorded. She married one John Wright, to 
whom her father left a gold ring in his will, and by whom she had an un- 
specified number of daughters, each of whom was left a gilt spoon by their 
grandfather.” 

The third daughter, Ann, was baptized on September 19, 1562, and 
subsequently married one Fowler by whom she had three children to each 
of whom their grandfather William left £1 in his will.” 

The sixth child and fourth daughter was Eleanor, baptized on October 
20, 1564, who appears to have been unmarried but of whose burial no evi- 
dence has been found. She was the last of the children of William and 
Elizabeth to benefit directly from their uncle Thomas’ will. 

The seventh child and third son was Lionel, baptized on August 18, 
1566, and the immediate ancestor of Christopher Braunche, founder of the 
Branches of Virginia. It is unfortunate that of this member of the family 
regrettably little is known. That he was something of a blacksheep or, more 
charitably, a prodigal son, is evident from the terms of his father’s will, in 
which he is castigated as “my unthrifty and disobedient sonne,” to whom 
only a black gown and his father’s best cloak were left. Having left Ab- 
ingdon sometime before 1596, Lionel nonetheless must have prospered, for 
on July 8, 1596, at St. Martin, Ludgate, in the City of London, distin- 
guished by the status of “gentleman,” he married Valentia Sparkes, the 
daughter of ..... Sparkes, deceased, formerly a draper, of the City of 
London.” By her, apparently, he had only one son, Christopher, who was 
provided for in his grandfather’s will by a bequest of five marks (£3.6.8d.) 
on his attaining eighteen years of age. Lionel appears never to have re- 
turned to his native town and after his marriage, all trace of him is lost. 


Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 63. 

47Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 54; Appendix II below. 

48Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 54; Appendix II below. 

4#9Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 55; Appendix II below. 

Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, pp. 72-73. 1 am grateful to Dr. A. E. J. Hollaender for giving 
me the correct date of the marriage; the date Cabell gives (Branch of Abingdon, p. 73) is that 
of the marriage license. Joseph Foster's Alumni Oxoniensis, 1500-1886 (1891) discloses that 
Lionel entered Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1585, as a commoner, matriculating on July 2 in 
that year, proceeded to his B.A. on February 11, 1590/1, and was a demy of Magdalen between 
1585 and 1593, after which he must have gone to London. 
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Neither record of his burial nor of his will has been found.*' All one can 
say is that he probably died about 1605 and died intestate.” 

The ninth child and sixth daughter of William and Elizabeth Braunche 
was Martha, who was baptized on May 1, 1578. She married Robert Payne, 
a native of Wantage, who was executor of his brother-in-law Thomas’ will 
and eventual owner of the Bull Inn. Robert and Martha had seven chil- 
dren, five sons and two daughters.* One of their sons, Thomas, had a son 
Robert, who on August 2, 1672, by the description of “gent., of the Colonie 
of Virginia,” was granted a lease of a house in Broad Street, Abingdon, for- 
merly in the occupation of his father. Martha was buried on December 9, 
1626,” and Robert on February 12, 1627/8. Both were buried in St. 
Helen’s Church and a monument to their memory was erected by their 
second son, Robert, in the St. Helen’s aisle, where it stil] remains intact 
today.* 

The eighth and eleventh children of William and Katherine were their 
daughters, Barbara and Katherine, baptized at St. Helen’s on July 10, 1569, 
and September 21, 1582. Neither appears to have married and both prob- 
ably died in childhood, as they are not mentioned in the will of their father, 
although no trace of their burial has been found. 

William Braunche’s tenth child was his fourth son, William, born pre- 
sumably early in 1579 but whose baptism is not recorded. As often happens 
with children, and especially sons, born late in the life of their parents, 
William must have been the apple of his father’s eye if the provisions of 
his will are any criterion. In all probability, the younger William was edu- 
cated at Roysee’s School, with the foundation of which his father would 
have been closely connected, and must have been a boy of some intelligence 
and learning. He entered New College, Oxford, as a commoner in Michael- 
mas Term, 1598, matriculating on October 13, at the age of twenty, gradu- 
ating as a Bachelor of Arts, 1602, and proceeding to his Master’s degree on 
January 31, 1605/6.” His father’s will makes ample provision for William’s 


511 am grateful to my ye oy Dr. A. E. J. Hollaender of Guildhall Library, London, for 


help in establishing this fact as far as the records will permit at present. 
Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, pp. 74, 80-81. 

53Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, pp. 64-66. 

Abingdon Corporation Minutes, vol. I, f. 222 v. 

55The a on the monument is the fifth of the Ides of December, i.e., December oth. 

Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 117, note I. There is no justification in Cabell’s comment that 
the absence of arms on the monument signified that Martha Branch married beneath her. The 
Branches themselves were not and never Tenet to be armigerous despite the arms embossed on 
the cover of Branch of Abingdon. Robert Payne’s disclaimer of the right to bear arms of the 
Visitation of Berkshire in 1665 (Visitation of Berkshire, II, 10, Harleian Society, 1908) should 
not be taken to mean that he claimed to be armigerous but that Windsor Herald had summoned 
him to attend with other possibly armigerous men. 

57Alumni Oxonienses, . . . 1500-1886, ed. Joseph Foster (Oxford, 1891), sub nom. 
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education and maintenance. The elder William left the bulk of his prop- 
erty and possessions to his eldest son, Thomas, with the proviso that they 
were not to be sold or disposed of except for the “sustentacion” of the young- 
er William, who is first amongst the legatees of his father. He is left £40 
for the next five years, “for his better maintenance in Oxford,” at the rate 
of £2 per quarter, together with bedding and furniture. A further provision 
was made for William in that twenty shillings a year, until the lease of a 
piece of land called Lockwoods Close expired, was left to one Frances 
Braunche with the request that “my son maye obtaine more yeares the 
better to maynetaine the daughter of Richard Smithe her unnaturall 
Father.” Cabell® reads this as showing that the younger William was al- 
ready married to Frances, née Smith. However common married under- 
graduates are today, they did not exist in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries (at least not openly) and it would be safer to regard this bequest 
as being in the nature of an accumulating trust fund, held by Frances 
(whose relationship to the family has not been traced), until William was 
old enough and secure enough in worldly wealth to marry and provide for 
Richard Smith’s daughter. After his graduation, the younger William drops 
from sight and no further trace of him has been found. He does not appear 
to have returned to Abingdon, however. 

The same obscurity that surrounds the life of Lionel Braunche after his 
departure from Abingdon surrounds the early years of the life of Christopher 
Braunche, founder of the Branch family in Virginia. In his written plead- 
ings in the case in Chancery” over the ownership of the Bull Inn in 1632, 
Christopher says his father had died twenty-seven years previously (i.e. in 
1605), at which time he himself was but two or three years old, placing his 
birth in 1602 or 1603. Of his early years, we know nothing. In 1620, he 
arrived in Virginia and in 1632 returned briefly to England for the pur- 
pose, amongst other things no doubt, of trying to gain possession of the Bull 
Inn, which he claimed ought, by rights, to be his, but of which he had been 
cheated by his uncle Robert Payne. 


58Branch of Abingdon, p. 67. 

59Public Record Office, Chancery Proceedings, Charles I, Bundle B. 21, no. 34: printed in 
Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, pp. 79-83, with a wrong reference and in shortened form. It is 
unfortunate that Cabell did shorten the pleadings for he omits the innocence of Christopher's 
hints of secret conspiracy to hide away ali the title deeds and to convey away his inheritance, 
with which his petition closes; and, equally, Richard Payne’s blunt and forthright denial of con- 

iracy and his very correct statement that Christopher's remedy at law was simple, namely that 
iF indeed he had title to the Bull Inn, under his great-uncle Thomas’ will, then he needed no 
other document to strengthen his title. The validity of Christopher's claim rested solely on the 
interpretation of the wording of the relevant section of the will. 


abell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 77, set his date of departure as March 1619/20. 
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Christopher’s case was that, by the terms of his great-uncle Thomas’ will 
of 1565" the Bull Inn after descending to his grandfather, William, and 
to his uncle, William’s eldest son, Thomas, should have descended to Chris- 
topher’s father, Lionel, as heir at law of the younger Thomas, and so to Chris- 
topher on Lionel’s death. The devise of the Bull Inn by the younger Thomas 
to his brother-in-law, Robert Payne, was, according to Christopher, un- 
lawful. Whilst no decree of the Court has been found, Christopher's plea 
was successfully resisted by Richard Payne, Robert’s son, to whom the prop- 
erty had been conveyed in 1624 as part of the settlement on his marriage. 
Shortly after the hearing of this case, Richard Payne must have conveyed 
the Bull Inn to Christ’s Hospital, for numerous leases by the Hospital dat- 
ing from 1644 to 1856 exist amongst the Hospital muniments.” 

That Christopher should have been unsuccessful is not surprising when 
one considers the wording of the will of Thomas Braunche and the law gov- 
erning the devise of lands by will. The cardinal rule in the construction of 
wills by English courts of law was, and is, that effect must be given to the 
intentions of the testator as expressed in the will, the words being given 
their natural meaning except so far as that leads to absurdities or incon- 
sistencies. Thus, in this case, the Court of Chancery had to consider the 
words used by Thomas Braunche in 1565 in devising the Bull Inn — “unto 
my naturall brother William Braunche. . . , and unto Thomas Braunche his 
sonne and heire after his decease, and so unto his heires males for ever, and 
for lack of heires males unto his daughters.” Christopher’s contention was 
that the phrase “his heires males” referred to William’s heirs after Thomas’ 
decease, i.e., the two surviving sons, Lionel and William. The court no 
doubt held that the phrase referred not to William’s heirs but to Thomas’ 
since the use of the word “so” manifestly implied “in a like manner” and 
“his” referred to the immediately antecedent named person. Christopher's 
claim that Lionel entered into possession of the inn on his brother Thomas’ 
death is not strictly true. Thomas Braunche, in 1602/3, died without heirs, 
male or female, and held the Bull Inn not for life in fee tail, as his father 
before him had done, but in fee simple and thus was entitled to devise the 


61Not 1555 as Christopher himself states. 


62C.H. 897. The Hospital sold the Bull Inn (then called the Black Bull) in 1905, hence the 
absence of any title deeds other than these leases, in the Hospital’s own archives. 
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PEDIGREE of BRANCH of ABINGDON and HENRICO COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


JOHN BRAUNCHE = AVISE 
fl. 1437—c. 1488, fl. 1437—c. 1490 
of Abingdon THOMAS BEAUFOREST = 
(1) [ (2) —~T of Deane, co. Glos., 
( ) - JOHN ='= = MARGARET = WILLIAM gentleman 
fl. 1488—1521, EDWARDS fl. 1479—1485 
MARGARET BASSETT THOMAS 
carpenter RICHARD (1) JULIANA MARG : 
| (2) MARGARET of co. Cornwa 
= RICHARD = (3) ELIZABETH BEAUFOREST 
of Newbury, co. Berks, 
cans a woollen draper, bur. Abingdon June 20, 1556 
of Abingdon: 
MATTHEW ALICE AGNES MAUD bur. Sept. 11, 1544 
ELIZABETH = THOMAS KATHERINE = WILLIAM = ELIZABETH JOHN = THOMAS AMY MARGERY MARION MARY 
(? NORTH ) citizen and JENNINGS draper and gent., WALTHAM JOHN bur. bur. bur. bur. b. 21544/5 
draper bur. Aug. 25, 1597 of Abingdon, m. Aug. 2, ha Feb. 12, 1545/6 Mar. 22,1540/1 Mar. 16, 1545/6 Feb. 27, 1545/6 c. 1545/6 
of London, M.P., Mayor, 1553 Nov - g 
d. 1565 Master and > 
Governor PETER 
of Christ's Hospital, emigrated to New England from 
bur. Feb. 7, 1601/2 co. Kent, 1638 
DOROTHY = THOMAS = MARGARET COXWELL ELIZABETH RICHARD MARY = JOHN WRIGHT ANN = FOWLER ELEANOR 
draper and gent., m. May 21, 1583 (died in bapt. b. 1561 bapt. bapt. 
of Abingdon childhood) Sept. 16, Sept. Oct. 20, 1564, 
bapt. July 29, 1557, 1560, 19, died unmarried 
bur. Feb. 2, 1602/3 dead 1562 
before 1602 
1 daus. 3 daus. 
KATHERINE THOMAS 
bapt. Feb. 8, 1583/4, bur. Feb. 27, 1583/4 bur. Sept. 19, 1585 
KATHERINE WILLIAM ROBERT PAYNE = MARTHA BARBARA LIONEL = VALENTIA SPARKES 
bapt. Sept. 21, 1582, of New College, bur. Feb. 12, 1627/8 bapt. May 1, 1578, bapt. July 10, 1569, of London m. July 8, 1596 
died unmarried Oxford, B.A., M.A.. bur. Dec. 9, 1626 died unmarried gent., 
born 1579 bapt. Aug. 18, 1566, 
d. c. 1605 
ELEANOR = THOMAS Other Issue 
KEY MARY ADDIE = CHRISTOPHER 
b b lied ; of Darton, co. York, | of Henrico County, 
= born d. = dicc m. Sept., 1619 Virginia, 
bapt. — baptized daus. — daughters ROBERT Other Issue , born c. 1602/3 
bur. = buried fl. = flourished gent., of Virginia, : 
c — about ent yentleman mentioned 1673 
co. == county m. == married 
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property as he best saw fit and did so devise it to Robert Payne, his brother- 
in-law, whose title was legal and binding. 

Having lost his suit in Chancery, Chrstopher Braunche returned to his 
lands in Henrico County,® and settled down to a planter’s life in the first 
permanent English settlement on the North American mainland, together 
with his wife Mary Addie, daughter of Francis Addie of Darton, Yorkshire, 
whom he married at St. Peter's, Westcheap, in the City of London by virtue 
of a marriage licence of the Bishop of London, dated September 2, 1619." 
So the family of Branch of Abingdon, first settled in the town, in the early 
fifteenth century and for two hundred years a family of note in this corner 
of Berkshire, gained a new lease of life in Virginia, where it flourished and 
survives today. 


APPENDIX I 
William Braunche’s notes in the Cartulary of Christ's Hospital, Abingdon. 


(These notes were entered by William Braunche towards the end of the 
sixteenth century in his own hand on pp. 8-10 of the cartulary and are here 
reproduced as a tangible literary link with the most outstanding of the Eng- 
lish ancestors of the Branch family in Virginia.) 


(a) Behitt knuwen unto All posteritie That Sir Jhon Mason knyght 
being boren in the Town of Abendon County Bark off a Simple and mean 
parintage was There Forstered and brawght upe in good Erudiscion in the 
monestarye off the sayd Town. And From thence placed Skoler and Fellowe 
off alsowles wythin the univercitie off Oxford & affter Travaylyng by yawnd 
the Sease bye prophetyng in Sundry langeweges was mad knyght and An 
Embassedour to Charles The Fyfft by kynge Henrye the Eyght and one 
off his honorable prevye Councell and soo Consequently to kyng Edward 
quene marye and allso to oure Soverayng ladye quene Elizabeth and decesed 
in 


6He and his descendants do not owe their existence to the “negligent wording” of the will of 
his great uncle, Thomas, nor were they disinherited of “a competence” in England as Cabell 
claims, Branch of Abingdon, p. 84. Cabell’s Branchiana (Richmond, 1907) continues the family's 
story in Virginia. 

Marriage Licenses, Bishop of London, vol. II, 1611 to 1828 CHarleian Society, vol. xxvi, 
1887). Christopher is entitled “gentleman” on this license. 

651566. 
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(b) The names off the Twellve maysters off The Fraternitie off the 
hollye Cross lyvyng Att the Tyme off the Supprescion of y* Same 


Thomas Read Esquier 
lyonell Wodward gent 
Thomas Hyde gent 
Nicholas Hewatt gent 
Richard Braynche 
Gilbert Freman 
Humffray Bostock 
Wyllm Kelynge 
Rycard Mayott 
Jhon Shene 
Adam Pope 

& Thomas Earle 


(c) 


The worthy Actes off Masone may not be forgotten 
Who to his Country bare that lovyng mynde 


who wear For the most part deceased 
before the last Erecion only these Mr. 
Thomas Read Rycard mayott humfray 
Bostocke Jhon Shene and Wyllm 
Kelynge who also deseaced before the 
same Charter was Fullye Confermyd 


BrauNCHE 


Although long tyme since, the Fownder ded & Rotten 
off that Jentle Jeffray® Such Seldon lyk to Find 
Fownder off the Fraternitie in honor off the Cross 


That Att thend so Suppressed was to great A los. 


Butt Renewed by mason” when all was voyd clean 
procuryng princly Favour uppon the First viwe 

lyck to nehemyas when the Temple Spoylled clean 
optayned Favour For the Same Agayn to Renewe 

And lyck to darius prince Edward did enclyne 

To establyshe Such an hospital] as mason Shuld assine 


Enduwed with landes The Same to mayntayne 
Wyth weklye pencons To Relyve the poore 
off impotent persons being Blynde and lame 
Fower bridges to repayre & uphold ever more. 

[ ]® arches contaynyng in numbre to ken 
Free passage to have For all kynd off mene 


Geoffrey Barbour, a Bristol merchant of Welsh origin, who died 1417 and was buried in 
the monastery. See (d) below for an eye witness account by Braunche of Barbour’s reinterment 
in St. Helen’s. Barbour did not as Braunch says found the Fraternity but was one of the leaders 
in the building of the bridge over the Thames, with which the Fraternity had some connection. 

67For Sir John Mason. See (a) above and Dictionary of National Biography. 


68Blank in ms, 
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Who worthelye nowe Shall advaunce thys prayerse 

Since not highe esstate could chaunge thi constant mynde 
Derectyng Soo thi cowrs in all thy Affayres 

in princes Courtes Such favors for to Fynde 

and to thi Country so well wast enclinde 

That as thy worthy monument remaynth in pawles® 


So thy Spirit ever more wyth all Faythfull Soules 


BrauNcHEe 


(d) Galffridus Barbar Somtyme A marchaunt in Bristowe Came from 
thence to Abendon to dwell in tyme off kyng Henry the Fifft And of his 
good & godly disposyssion Buldid there the new bridge over the Ryver off 
Thams wyth the long cawsewaye toward Colneham & also did erect an 
almshows for xiij pore persons wyth landes to mayntayn the same for ever 
more wich Sythens by sundry good men hath ben awgmentyd and geven 
more over to the Sayd yowces as apereth by the dedis herin Regestered all 
wych was establysshed by Act off Parliament and nottwithstandyng in the 
tyme off kyng Henry the ayght was Suppressed & geven too The Sayd 
prince and by Sir Jhon mason knight Restored a gayn in Edward the Sixt 
as is affore menchioned. This Jeffraye deseced in tyme off Henry the Sixt 
was buryed in the monestary off the Virgin Marie in Abendon and upon 
the Supprecion off the Same his bones and monument weare taken upe by 
the twelve masters & layed in the church off Saynt Elins at the netherende 
off the ile off Saynte Kateren and ther placed in Precence off the writer 
hereoff And soo doth Remayne att this day before those pore persons who 
weare Ferst constituted and ther a poynted Too Remayne and Sitt in alltyme 
of devyn prayer 

Wy iM BrauNcue 
this worthi work bine don in thy dayes 
thowghe dethe to earthe thi corps hath assined 
imortall Fame shall folow All wayes 
& not oblivion putt owt off mynde 
butt unto god lett be the prays 
not unto us nought comith of our sylfse 
blessed art thou such one to Rays 
[ ]” good common welthe 


69Mason was buried in the old St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1566. The monument was destroyed in 


the Great Fire in 1666. 
70The volume has been cropped when rebound at some date not yet certain and the beginning 
of this line is illegible. 
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APPENDIX II 
Wills of members of the Branch family 


(a) Will of Richard Branche [Bodleian Library, Oxford: MS Wills Berks 
39] 


In the name off god Amen the 27 daye off August yn the yere off our 
lorde god 1544 and in the yere of our soveren and most drade lorde Henry 
the viij by the grace of god of England fraunce & Irelande kinge of the 
faithe defensor and in the erthe next under god of the church of England 
& Ireland supreme hede the xxxvj Y Richarde Branche of Abendon in the 
dyocese of Sarum wollen draper beinge hole of mynde and perfyt of mem- 
orye (thankes be unto Jhesu) never the lesse sycke in bodye do ordeyne 
and make this to be my last will and testament as hereafter foloweth that is 
to saye I bequethe my solle unto almighty god my only Saviour and re- 
demer desirynge my soll to be assosiat and in cumpenye withe the virgyn 
marye and all thelect peple of god and my bodye to be buryede in Saynct 
Elens churche of Abendon in Saynct Kateryns yle nyghe unto the bodyes 
of my late wyves Julyan and Margrett. Item y bequeth unto the highe 
awlter in Saynct Elens Churche ijs to be prayed for. Item y bequeth unto 
Thomas Branche my eldest sonne a federbed a bolster a coverynge with a 
myter upon it and a peyre off scheetes and x* in moneye. Item y bequethe 
unto my sonne William Branche my gowne that y hadde off Mastre Wod- 
warde and x* in moneye. Item y bequethe unto Thomas Branche my yongest 
sonne xx* in moneye. Item y bequethe unto my sunne John Branche a 
blacke gowne lyned with saynct Thomas wolsted and x* of money Item 
y bequethe unto Mergerye my dowghter a gyrdell with a dymycent of sylver 
and gyelt a sylverne spone withall her graunfathers bequest unto her a 
great brasse pott a platter a pottenger and a sawcer of the new fassyon a bell 
candlestycke & xx* in moneye. Item y bequethe unto Maryon my dowghter 
a great brasse potte a brasse pan a peyre of Jett bedis with sylver gandes 
a sylverne spone besydes the spone that master Wodwarde gave unto her 
a platter a potenger a sawcer of the new facyon a bell candlestycke & xx* 
in moneye. And yff it shall cum to passe by godes provysyon that anye off 
my fore named chyldern shall departe this transitorye lyeff before they cum 
unto yeris of dyscretion then y will that his or their partes of the bequestes 
above mentioned so discessed shalbe indifferently distributyd amongst my 
chyldern that then shalbe on lyve. Item the residew of all mye goodes 
unbequethed (my detes payed my funeralls discharged and my legaces 
fulfylled) y geve and bequethe unto Elysabeth Braunche my wyffe she to 
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paye all the dettes that ye owe and to receve all such dettes as be owinge 
unto me whom also y make my full and sole executrice she to cause my 
soll to be prayed for as god shall put her in mynd. Item y do make Hum- 
ffrey Bostocke and Thomas Erle the overseers of this my last will and testa- 
ment to be performed in whome y put my full trust above all other mortall 
men to se unto the gydynge of my wyffe and my childern untyll the tyme 
that god provyde for them unto whome also y do geve for their paynes 
takynge vjs viijd equallye betwyxt them to be devydyd. Witnesses here- 
unto Sir William Druet brotherhed preist Richard Mayot Humffreye Bos- 


tocke and Thomas Erle with other moe 


(b) Will of Thomas Braunche of London [P.C.C.: Crymes and Morrison 
28] 


In the Name of god Amen. I Thomas Braunche draper of the Citie of 
London doe ordaine & make my will and testament as hereafter followeth, 
that is to saie, Firste and before all other thinges, I comitte my sowle unto 
the mercie of almightie god, trustinge without any doubte or mystrust that 
by his grace and by the merrittes of Jhesus christe and by the vertue of his 
death and passion, I have and shall have remission of my sinnes and Resur- 
rection of my bodie and sowle accordinge as it is written, I beleve that my 
redemer lyveth, and that in the last daie I shall rise oute of the earthe and 
shall see my savioure, this my hope is layde uppe in my breste, and as towch- 
ing my temporall goodes and the distribucion thereof. Firste I give and 
bequeath unto the pore in abindon where I was borne in mony sixe pounde 
to be geven them in this order, that is to saie unto threskore of the pooreste, 
xx a peice of them & unto Twentie other xij* a peece of them to be de- 
lyvered unto them at the discretion of my Brother William Braunche or 
twoe other substanciall dwellers there Also I doe geve and bequeath unto 
eight pore folckes in London viij gownes mad with goode friese, which 
shall bringe me to Churche, And also I do bequeath twentie shillinges in 
money to be geven unto xx" poore folckes within my parishe Also I doe 
bequeath unto thospitalle in London twentie shillinges. Also I bequeath 
unto the yeomanrye of my Company, Fortie shillinges to drincke, & unto 
Robert Homes our beadell for callinge of them togeather, tenne shillings 
Also I doe bequeath, Twentie shillinges to be geven to a learned man to 
make a sermon to the edifyinge of all suche as shalbe there present at my 
buriall. Also I do give unto all my servantes twentie shillinges a peece of 
them & a gowne as well maides as men. Also I do bequeath unto Thomas 
Bollmans children, twentie pounde equally to be devided amonge them. 
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Also I bequeath unto John Lowen Thomas Lowen George Lowen Elizabeth 
Scherington and Jane Lowen, twentie fyve poundes equally to be devyded 
amonge them, that is Fyve pounde a peece of them, in token I loved them 
in Christe. I also will and bequeath unto my natural! brother William 
Braunche my howse called the Bolle ynde in Abindon, and unto Thomas 
Braunche his sonne and heire after his decease, and so unto his heires males 
forever, and for lacke of heires males unto his dawghters. Also I doe give 
& bequeath unto my brother William Braunche in money twentie pounde 
with all my apparrell, as coates, gownes, kappes, shertes, dobletts, and all 
other thinges pertayninge to my wearinge and my ringe of golde. Also I 
give and bequeath unto my saide Brothers children twentie pounde a peice 
of them, that is to saie six skore poundes of lawfull money There names 
here Followeth, Thomas Braunch, Richard Braunche, Marye Elizabeth 
Anne and Ellen Braunch, and if it fortune any of them to departe this life 
before there lawfull age, I will that the one to thothers heire. Also I doe 
give and bequeath unto my cossin John Bostokes children fortie shillings 
a peece of them. Also I give and bequeath to my cossin Mathewe Bostoke 
fortie shillings and unto my cossins Alice and Ellen Rotter, fortie shillinges 
a peice of them And all the rest of my goodes which I have not given withe 
my owne hande, writinge, beringe the date of this present writinge, I give 
and bequeath unto my welbeloved wife Elizabeth Braunche who I make my 
executrix. Provided alwaies that if my wiffe doe goe aboughte to alter or 
chaunge any parte or parcelles of this my will, or do not paie my debts 
honestely, then it shalbe lawfull for my brother William Braunche to take 
upon him the full administracion of my goodes, and my saide wiffe to have 
no mo parte of my goodes, then shalbe due to her by the order of this Citie. 
Also it is my will and mynde, that my saide wiffe shall have the occupyinge 
of all the orfines goodes till the come to age, putting in suerty to my brother 
and to my freinde Thomas Bollman whome I desier to be an overseer 
hereof All the reste of my legacies, I will my wiffe shall paie within one 
yere after my decease, and the poores mony within one moneth. Witnesse 
this my owne hande writinge, the eighttene daye of Aprill in the yere of 
oure Lorde god a thowsande five hundereth threeskore and fyve [by me 
John Tattynge]” by me Thomas Branch draper. Sealed with my owne 
seale. 

(Probate granted October 20, 1565, to Elizabeth Braunche in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury.) 


71Sic the registered will: probably the copyist’s error from another will being registered at the 
same time. 
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(c) Will of William Braunche [P.C.C.: Montagu 24] 


Be it knowne by thes presents that I William Braunche of the Borroughe 
of Abingdon” gent hath given and graunted unto my beloved sonne 
Thomas Braunche uppon good consideracions me moveinge all my goods 
moveables and unmoveables chattells monies plates Jewells whatsoever as 
appeareth by a deed of guifte made under my hande and sealle dated the 
firste of Marche and in the three and forteth of her maiesties raigne and 
that from thenceforth it shall not be lawfull for the saide William to give 
or sell or waste anie of the saide goods other then upon sustentacion and 
in releife of his sonne William Braunche by gode will and consent of the 
saide Thomas neither after the decease of the saide William but onelie such 
bequests as hereafter followeth which on the behalfe of the saide Thomas 
are to be observed and kept reserving unto me the said William the proper 
uses of the same dueringe liefe, also reserved to me the saide William one 
convenient chamber to lodge” in with halfe the yearely profittes of the 
gardeine and also reserved unto me the yearely rent of tenne poundes paye- 
able by the saide Thomas on the feaste of thannunciacion of the blessed 
virgin marie at one entire payment or otherwise fortie shillinges yearely 
and his dyett and that the saide Thomas shall uppon my decease enter 
bande™ unto my beloved sonne Robert Paide® and Robert Eyars to per- 
forme those legacies at ther convenient tymes appointed and specified Item 
I doe give unto William Braunche my sonne for his better mainetenaunce 
in Oxford” Fortie poundes to be paide in Five yeares next followeinge and 
imediat after my decease if hee shall soe longe live that is to saie yearelie 
eight poundes payeable Fortie shillinges the quarter Also I doe give him 
the twoe featherbedds I have in the shopp with the bolster pillowe and 
pillowbeare blankettes and two paier of sheetes my greene helinge and the 
payned curtaines of Sayes greene and yellow my little square wyned table 
fower wyned stooles three partie colloured cushons of sylke the vir chest 
there and my cruse footed and covered with silver and guilte. And to my 
daughter Anne Fowler I doe give to bestowe upon her three children three 
poundes And to my beloved sonne John Right my goulde Ringe that I had 
from my cosen M*® Lionell Bostocke, and unto his daughters begotten on 
my daughter Mary so manie then liveinge eache of them one guilte spoone 
and to my beloved sonne Robert Paine I doe give my Halbert and to Martha 


72“Abingdon” has been written over “Owendon,” struck through in a different hand. 
73“Lodge” written over “lye,” struck through. 

74Recte “bande.” 

75Sic ms.: it should read “Paine.” 

76“Sheere” which follows, struck through. 
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his wief my best bason and ewer and to his fower sons eache of them one 
guilte spoone To my unthrifty and disobedient sonne Honell” by * blacke 
gowne and best cloke and to his first borne sonne at eightene yeares of age 
then liveinge in money Five marks To Catherine wise” twentie shillinges 
To Fraunces Braunche dureinge the Lease of Lockwoods close yearelie 
twentie shillinges requesting that my son maye obtaine more yeares the 
better to maynetaine the daughter of Richard Smithe her unnatural! Father 
To William Jenens my best Jerkin and hatt. To Catherine Whiting my 
servante the bed shee lyeth on with the bolster sheets blanket and the yellow 
helinge and her wages due for the yeare. To my beloved frende Robert 
Eyars I give my other weapon called a poleaxe and in monye three shill- 
inges Foure pence in consideracion that he with my sonne Paine shall see 
theis legacies performed in wittnes herof I have putt to my hande and sealle 
the daie and yeare before written per me William Braunche 

(Probate granted April 24, 1602, to Thomas Braunche natural son and 
lawful heir in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury.) 


(d) Will of Thomas Braunche of Abingdon [P.C.C.: Bolein 25] 


In the name of God : Amen. The Twoo and Twentith daie of January 
one Thowsand Sixe hundreth and Twoo, and in the Fyve and Fortithe 
yeare of the raigne of our soveraigne Ladye Elizabeth by the grace of God 
Queene of England France and Ireland defender of the Faithe &c : I 
Thomas Braunche of the boroughe of Abingdon in the Countie of Berks 
gent: being sick of bodie but of good and perfecte remembrance (thankes 
be geven to Allmightie God) doo make and ordaine this my laste will and 
Testament in maner and forme following. That is to saie, First I commend 
my soule unto Allmightie God my maker, Redeemer and Saviour hoping 
assuredly through the meryttes of Jesus Christe my Savyour to be made 
partaker of life everlasting. And I commend my bodie to the earthe whereof 
it is made Item I geve and devise unto my brother in lawe Robert Paine 
and to his heires for ever my house, wherein I nowe dwell sometimes called 
the Bull Inne lieing and being in the Burie of the Boroughe of Abingdon. 
And whereas the said Robert Paine standeth bound with me unto Sir 
Francis Stoner knight in Four severall obligacions for the payement of 
Fourescore poundes of lawefull money of England at severall daies and 
tymes yet to come of and for a Coppiehould lieing within the mannour of 


77$ic ms.: a who has made other slight misreadings, has obviously read Ly in the 
ital 


an easy confusion in the contemporary Secretary hand. 


as a capi 


79Not wife” as in Cabell, Branch of Abingdon, p. 55. 
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Drayton in the Countie of Berks which coppiehould Dorothie my wife is 
to have an[d] enioye after my decease accordinge to the custome of the saide 
mannour, and doubting that my said wife will not discharge the said somme 
of Fourescore poundes according to the true meanyng of the said obligacions 
I doo therefore ordaine and make my said brother Robert my full and onelie 
Executor of this my laste Will and testament, yet notwithstanding my will 
and meanyng is, that if my said wife shall within Twoo monethes nexte 
after my decease putt in sufficient securitie unto my said Executor for to 
dischardge him as well of the said Fourscore poundes due or to be due unto 
the said Sir Francis Stoner, As allso of all other debts, dueties and sommes 
of money whiche my said Executor shalbe charged or chargeable by reason 
of this my laste will and Testamente, That then my said wife shall have to 
her owne use and behoof all my goodes, cattells, leases, plate, and house- 
houlde stuffes whatsoever and debtes in such force and order as my Execu- 
tor mighte have hould and enioye the same. And allso shall have the use 
and occupacion of my said house during her naturall life. And I doo ordaine 
and make Mr. Thomas Orpwoode overseer of this my last will, and I doo 
geve him for his paynes herein one cruse cuppe covered with silver and 
guylte. In wytnes whereof I have hereunto putt my hand and seale the 
daie and yeare above wrytten. Thomas Braunche, wytnesses hereunto 
William Lee, Francis lytle, John Mayott, Thomas Reade 

(Probate granted April 22, 1603, to Robert Payne through his proctor, 
Thomas Warde, in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, after definitive 
sentence of validity has been delivered on February 13, 1602/3, in the 
cause between Robert Payne and William Branch, brother of the testator 
[P.C.C. Harte, 12].) 
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EARL GREGG SWEM HONORED -— The Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce on April 25, 1958, presented a special award for outstanding services to the 
state to Dr. Earl G. Swem of Williamsburg, librarian emeritus of the College of 
William and Mary and an honorary member of the Virginia Historical Society. Henry 
E. McWane, chairman of the Chamber's Distinguished Service Award Committee, 
presented the award, the citation for which read: 


“In recognition of his exceptional achievements and in tribute to his service to 
historical scholarship in the Old Dominion, this testimonial is presented to Earl 
Gregg Swem by the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce at its Annual Meeting 
held in Richmond, Virginia, Friday, April 25, 1958. 

“Distinguished as a researcher, indexer, historian and librarian, and as a guide and 
counselor to writers in the colonial field, he has given unselfishly of his time and 
talents in furthering the scholarly interpretation of Virginia’s story. In so doing, he 
has won national repute and set an example for teachers, students and citizens gen- 


erally throughout the Commonwealth.” 


Dr. Swem on receiving the award expressed his appreciation as follows: 


“The presentation of this award with its kind and friendly words of praise and 
commendation brings a sense of deep gratification to me. It is only human to wish 
approbation for having accomplished any task that one has undertaken; and com- 
mendation, like mercy, if 1 may quote from Portia, ‘is twice blest, it blesses him that 
gives, and him that takes.’ 

“It is an additional honor to be invited to receive this award on the occasion that 
the versatile and courageous President of the University of Virginia is announced 
as the recipient of the distinguished service award for the year. 

“The achievement of editing and publishing a series of books with a total of 1800 
pages in about a year and a half was accomplished only by the patriotic cooperation 
of a number of associates. 

“The plan was to issue a series of scholarly publications describing and honoring 
Virginia in the seventeenth century when Jamestown was the capital. These were 
to be dignified, interesting and readable, both for the visiting tourist and for the 
Virginians at home. A hundred or more individuals and institutions gave prompt 
occasional help upon request. There were others whose help was a daily event by 
phone, letter, or conference. Without the aid of John M. Jennings, Director of the 
Virginia Historical Society and Chairman of the Committee on Publications, the 
editor could not have carried on; Edward M. Riley, Director of Research of Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., always a willing and cheerful advisor; Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., 
Archivist of the Alderman Library, University of Virginia, and William J. Van 
Schreeven, Archivist of the Virginia State Library, with fine spirit, both were ready 
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at all times to give assistance. Special mention should be made of W. G. Harkins and 
James A. Servies of William and Mary College Library, of Mrs. Martha W. Hiden 
of Newport News, a member of the Executive Board of the Virginia Historical 
Society, of Verbon E. Kemp and William S. Lacy, Jr., of the State Chamber of 
Commerce; of Robert V. Hatcher, chairman of the Federal Commission with his 
genius for organization; also of the printing firm of Garrett & Massie, the president 
of which, G. Edmund Massie, always cordial with wise guidance, his right-hand man, 
Henry W. Cottrell, Jr., coming to my home every week for a conference on problems. 
To Samuel M. Bemiss, President of the Virginia Historical Society and Vice Chair- 
man of the Federal Commission, all lovers of Virginia History are indebted for his 
untiring effort to secure funds from the Federal Commission to pay the expenses of 
editing and printing. Fourteen of the authors, fortunately living near Williamsburg, 
came frequently to my home for consultation and in this way saved the editor much 
correspondence. 

“Being favored thus happily with a group of such able associates, including my 
good Virginia wife, who was high encourager throughout, the full set of 23 volumes 
was completed on time, April 1, 1957, the date of the opening of the celebration of 
the 350th Anniversary of the settlement of Jamestown. 

“What was the inspiration that urged us on and gave us strength and power in 
this endeavor? It was the ambitious desire, tempered with humility, to ennoble and 
exalt, by a worthy contribution in permanent literary form the lives of those early 
heroic Jamestown settlers and their successors in the seventeenth century. These 
colonists especially of the first seventeen years, have been often grievously maligned. 
They deserve a break, if I may use that term, and as editor I have tried to give them 
a break. Modern Americans, to whom the words ‘Dinner is served,’ is the supreme 
and most highly valued sentence in the English language, should try to imagine the 
dire result bound to happen to starving people. There were times when a handful of 
rotten barley, two or three times a day to each colonist maintained the continuity of 
life in that early period of Virginia. There is trustworthy evidence that 7,200 persons 
with noble hopes of a new life in a new world came to Virginia from 1607 through 
1624. When a census was taken in January 1625, a few more than 1,200 had sur- 
vived those tragic years of disease, starvation and massacre. The 1,200 living in 1625, 
scattered in small groups on both sides of the James River one hundred and fifty miles 
from a point near present Richmond down to present Hampton were the seed of 
Virginia today. May Virginia, in her marvelous prosperity of today, ever keep in 
consecrated memory the pain and anguish of her birth. How fortunate am I, as in 
a dream that came true, to have had the privilege of contributing to that memory, 
and how fortunate Virginia is that this great enthusiastic representative body, the 


Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, supported so heartily, both before and after 
the event, the celebration of 1957.” 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY — The fourth annual collection of Essays in History, pub- 
lished by the History Club of the University of Virginia and edited by James Doug- 
las Smith and James Leitch Wright, contains three articles dealing with the Civil 
War and a fourth on banking. Bruce Steiner writes on “The Prelate and the Polli- 
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ticians: Archbishop John Hughes, William Henry Seward, and Thurlow Weed”; 
Charles E. Wynes discusses “Banking in Virginia, 1789-1820”; J. P. Ackerly presents 
“Braxton Bragg: Man of Controversy”; and Cecil R. Greer II describes “Saltville and 
Salt Mining Operations during the Civil] War.” 


JOURNAL OF THE SOUTHERN JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY — The 
first number of the Journal of the Southern Jewish Historical Society, an attractive 
twenty-eight-page magazine, was published in November 1958. The leading article by 
Rabbi Malcolm H. Stern is of especial interest to Virginians. It recounts the struggles 
of “Moses Myers and the Early Jewish Community of Norfolk.” In other articles 
Thomas J. Tobias discusses “Tombstones That Tell a Story: Charleston’s Historic 
Coming Street Cemetery,” and Harry Simonhoff tells the story of “1868: Franklin J. 
Moses: Chief Justice of South Carolina.” The November number of the Journal 
of the Southern Jewish Historical Society may be secured at fifty cents a copy from 
Mrs. Maurice L. Hutzler, 1411 Wentbridge Road, Richmond 27, Virginia. 


ARIZONA AND THE WEST —A new quarterly journal of history, Arizona and 
the West, will be published in the spring of 1959 by the University of Arizona. It 
is to be traditional in format, approximately a hundred pages printed on fine stock 
and occasionally illustrated. John Alexander Carroll, associate professor of history at 
the University and coauthor of the concluding volume of Douglas Southall] Freeman’s 
George Washington: A Biography, will be the editor. The annual subscription is 
five dollars. Address correspondence to: Arizona and the West, Library 318, Uni- 


versity of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 


THE NARRATIVE OF SAMUEL HANCOCK — In 1927 Robert M. McBride of 
New York and Harrap in London published, as the first volume in the Argonaut 
Series, The Narrative of Samuel Hancock, 1845-1860, with an introduction by A. D. 
Howden Smith. Mr. Smith expressed surprise that Hancock should have repre- 
sented himself as a Virginian, adding that “the psychology of his observations and 
reactions seemed to hint rather of New England antecedents. There is nothing of 
the swaggering, quarrelsome Southern adventurer of the period in the Narrative.” 
After this gratuitously pejorative observation, Mr. Smith asked “Who was Hancock?” 
and appealed for further information about him. 

As Samuel Hancock, a distant cousin of mine, left close kin in Lynchburg, I 
assembled from these, notably Mrs. Julia Thornhill, some details about the author 
of so interesting a volume. I wrote the truculent Mr. Smith and, in presenting him 
with the facts, inquired about the source of the manuscript, but never had so much 
as an acknowledgment. 

When I contributed an account of the Hancock family to which Samuel belonged 
to the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (XXXII [1924] and XXXIII 
[1925], passim), I was unaware of Samuel's contribution to American history. He 
was born in 1818 at Goose Creek Meadows, about thirty-five miles from Lynchburg, 
in Bedford County, son of Justus and Harriet (Walden) Hancock, grandson of 
Colonel Samuel (1760-1837) and Ann (Ammon) Moon Hancock, and great-grand- 
son of Simon and Jane (Flournoy) Hancock. Samuel (1818-1883) was not the only 
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author in the family. According to a letter in my possession, dated in 1872, from 
J. B. Hancock (son of Edward, a brother of Colonel Samuel), the first-named was in 
Philadelphia in 1830 reading the proof sheets of The Spectre, an Indian romance 
he had contributed to the Casket under the nom de plume of McDonald. 

In a Bible, formerly in the possession of Samuel’s niece, Mrs. W. B. Thornhill, this 
entry was found: “Samuel Hancock died Sept. 24th 1883 at his home at Whidby’s 
Island W[ashington] T[erritory] aged 65 years.” 

Samuel Hancock attended a private school in Bedford known as the Academy, a 
brick schoolhouse which was stil] in use as late as 1930 when it was maintained as a 
public school. At a comparatively early age he emigrated from Virginia to Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, and it was there in 1845, at the age of twenty-seven, that he 
set out on the Oregon Trail, the story of which is told in his Narrative. After reach- 
ing Washington Territory in the course of many vicissitudes, young Samuel stopped 
one day at the home of a pioneer family for a drink of water. He had stumbled by 
accident upon the home of fellow Virginians, Crocketts from Fauquier County. 
Before leaving the next day Samuel] informed Susan Crockett, daughter of his hosts, 
that he intended to return in two weeks to learn whether she would accept him as 
her husband. It was thus he found his future wife. 

In 1857 Samuel Hancock returned to Virginia by way of the Isthmus of Panama 
to spend a year with his relatives in Bedford. Before returning to the West he was 
prevailed to take back with him his brother Daniel. They had proceeded as far as 
Petersburg, en route to Norfolk to embark on a ship for the West Coast, when 
Samuel informed his brother he was too dissipated to dispense with a wife and in- 
quired whether he had anyone in mind in Bedford. When Daniel mentioned a Miss 
Sarah Arthur, the two brothers retraced their steps and Daniel proceeded forthwith 
to the schoolhouse where she was employed as teacher. Calling her from the class- 
room he proposed on the spot, was accepted, and the three set out for Norfolk. It is 
evident the Hancocks wasted no time in their courtships. 

The manuscript of the Narrative has had a curious history. More than seventy 
years ago the author forwarded it to his brother, Ammon G. Hancock, a prominent 
merchant in Lynchburg, with the request he arrange for its publication for private 
distribution. The cost proved to be greater than Samuel was prepared to bear. Sev- 
eral copies were eventually made of it, one of which was used by Bancroft for his 
History of Oregon published in 1886. Meeker and other historians have also drawn 
from it. All efforts of the family to learn how a copy came into the possession of 
Mr. Smith have been fruitless. 

Samuel and Susan (Crockett) Hancock had no children but they adopted Susie, 
daughter of his brother Daniel. She was living in 1928 in Port Townshend, Wash- 
ington. — J. Rives Childs. 
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Report of the Virginia 350th Anniversary Commission. (House Document No. 32). 
Richmond: Commonwealth of Virginia, 1958. 220 pp., paper. 


Tue 350th Anniversary Festival was first projected by the Virginia General Assembly 
of 1952 and formally set in motion by a commission authorized in 1954. It was finally 
given the green light in 1956 with a fund of $2,206,330. Simultaneously Congress 
authorized a federal commission for the same purpose. Thus the impressive celebra- 
tion enjoyed by more than a million persons was planned and managed by two over- 
lapping agencies, with very great aid contributed by the National Park Service, 
Colonial Williamsburg, the College of William and Mary, the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, and the armed forces of the United States. Mr. 
Lewis A. McMurran, Jr., was the principal officer and Mr. Parke Rouse, Jr., executive 
director. In this illustrated book we have the record of the Virginia Commission’s 
accomplishments. 

To one harboring memories of the 1907 Jamestown Exposition the Festival was 
altogether a pleasing event. Although the earlier show was held to honor Jamestown 
and all it symbolized, few visitors actually saw Jamestown, for the seat of the affair 
was a waterfront near Norfolk. To be sure, transportation problems lay at the root 
of it. Then the site was accessible only by water and no means of communication 
was convenient except excursion boats. The enjoyment of the multitudes who saw 
the recent celebration owed much to the superior planning, the building of roads, 
parkways and parking areas and the increase in overnight facilities for visitors. 

The Festival was free of pretentiousness and wearying rounds of inappropriate 
exhibits. A limited number of instructive expositions — the outstanding British ex- 
hibits in the Old World Pavilion, the generally excellent show in the New World 
Pavilion, “Powhatan’s Lodge,” the three reconstructed ships, the glass house, and 
especially James Fort — these were all convincing demonstrations done with restraint 
and good taste. Commercialization was entirely absent. Nowhere a midway, a side- 
show, or hint of circus atmosphere. Serious but not tedious conveyance of the Fes- 
tival’s message was the keynote. What was the message? It was to tell the story of 
the founding of the first permanent English settlement in America and the establish- 
ment of representative government on these shores, to stress the essential unity of 
English-speaking peoples, and to emphasize the priorities and achievements of the 
Old Dominion. 

Nearby at the actual site of Jamestown a stirring presentation of the life of the first 
English colony was given by the National Park Service with the codperation of the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 

The book records three trips of Virginia delegations, first to England, Scotland, 
Holland, Belgium, and France, next to the Virgin Islands, Nevis, and Bermuda, and 
lastly to the Canary Islands. These were designed for the dual purposes of honoring 
persons and events prominent in the colonization epoch and to publicize the forth- 
coming Festival. The report recounts the visits of the heads of state and other 
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dignitaries — President Eisenhower, Queen Elizabeth II and Prince Philip, Vice 
President Nixon, ambassadors, cabinet members, state governors and others — and 
offers some of the poems written and describes the music composed and the drama 
given to honor the occasion. The extraordinary loans from Britain of priceless papers 
and relics are listed. So too are the innumerable events in the various counties, the 
participation of religious, historical and civic bodies, and the contributors of funds 
and services. 

The scholarly side was not neglected. Indeed, the series of twenty-three booklets 
by authorities, each dealing with some important phase of Virginia history, has been 
acclaimed as one of the permanent and most useful features of the celebration. Against 
the $29,000 paid by the federal commission for these publications, the sum of $15,728 
was realized from sales before the end of the celebration, and sales are continuing. 
Also underwritten by the federal commission, which appropriated $31,000 for it, was 
the project of microfilming documents in English and other foreign archives that are 
important sources for the history of the state. This program was signally successful 
in obtaining the texts of thousands of important papers through a scholar dispatched 
to Europe. 

We are given a full account of the preliminaries, the hard-headed planning, the 
execution, the funds raised, the cost, and the many-faceted results of a great state 
and national celebration. From the physical development at Jamestown through the 
advertising and publicity phases, the Festival operation, the climactic events of na- 
tional or international significance, to the list of achievements, al] is marshaled in 
orderly sequence. The book supplies a pattern for future celebrations of historic 
events. 

James W. Foster 
The Maryland Historical Society 


The Concise Encyclopedia of American Antiques. Edited by Heten Comstock. 
New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1958. Two volumes, 895 pp. $25.00. 


AttHoucn American antiques are today the subject of wide-spread interest and 
appreciation, this interest is of relatively recent development. What was begun in the 
early 1900's as a part-time interest for a small group of collectors — frequently indi- 
viduals of great wealth — has now become what may virtually be termed a national 
interest. As economic conditions have gradually curtailed the forming of great col- 
lections such as were assembled by wealthy collectors in the 1920's, there has been a 
tremendous increase in popular interest and understanding so that today the whole 
nature of collecting has changed. As the great individual collectors have vanished a 
host of smaller collectors has taken their place. 

If the market in objets d’art continues to grow, despite a reduction in the number 
of great fortunes, it is primarily because of the rise in the standard of living for some 
years has allowed new social groups to enter the market. 

As knowledge and interest have increased in recent years publishers in England 
and America have produced valuable reference aids both in books and magazines, 
meeting the requirement of both the beginner collector and the connoisseur. For the 
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latter group the proposed series of volumes on the furniture collections of the Winter- 
thur Museum, of which Joseph Downs’ volume on the furniture of the Queen Anne 
and Chippendale periods appeared in 1952, promises to be the definitive work on 
this level. 

The volumes reviewed here have been compiled with the broader aim of answer- 
ing the need for a new comprehensive work on all the fundamental aspects of Ameri- 
can antiques, as well as presenting new material. They are similar in general plan 
and format to the three-volume Concise Encyclopedia of Antiques previously pub- 
lished by Hawthorn Books, Inc., in 1955, 1956, and 1957, which were compiled by 
the Connoisseur. Although some of the subjects treated are the same as in the fore- 
mentioned volumes, the Concise Encyclopedia of American Antiques contains all new 
material, and all articles are confined to the subject of American antiques dating 
before 1830. 

The authors of the sixty-one articles are members of the staffs of museums, libraries, 
and historical societies, or authors of books in their particular fields. While the treat- 
ment of the subjects is necessarily brief the writers have given authoritative surveys 
of their individual fields, which are amply illustrated by the excellent line drawings 
and photographs, the latter from the files of Antiques. In addition, each article con- 
tains a glossary and a list of books for further reading. 

Such standard topics as furniture, glass, silver, pewter, and the various modes of 
painting are discussed by the curators of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; the Win- 
terthur Museum; the Director of Old Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts or such 
nationally known authorities as Helen McKearin, Ruth Webb Lee, and Helen 
Comstock. 

In addition to the above-mentioned topics, there are articles devoted to the newer 
interests of collectors concerning which there are few guides, aside from occasional 
articles in periodicals. The editor, Helen Comstock, has so thoroughly covered the 
range of collectors’ interest that, to the reviewer's awareness, there is no other single 
publication treating such a diversity of subjects. Among articles devoted to these 
newer interests are those on early railroad prints, trade catalogues, Valentines and 
Christmas cards, tools of early industry, patent office models, antique buttons, and 
cut-paper work. 

It would be difficult to single out from the first-mentioned group of articles on the 
standard topics one properly expects to find discussed in a work of this sort articles 
warranting particular mention. Two, however, will be mentioned as reflecting the 
editor's wise choice of contributors in their respective fields, and the value of the 
excellent photographs which illustrate the text. Mr. Joseph V. McMullan, Research 
Fellow in Islamic Art of the Fogg Museum, Harvard University, has contributed a 
brief but most informative article on “The Oriental ‘Carpitt’ in America.” The 
pictures of the rugs from the author's collection, presented to the Metropolitan and 
other museums, contribute to the presentation of the subject quite as much as Mr. 
McMullan’s text. Secondly, the editor of Antiques magazine, Alice Winchester, has 
in a six-page discussion very ably summarized the large topic of the China-trade 
porcelain manufactured for the American market, including a much-needed correction 
of the common misnomer of much of this ware as Lowestaft. 
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Virginia readers will be interested to note that two of the authorities contributing 
to this excellent work are John Cook Wyllie, Librarian, The Alderman Library, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, writing on “Rare Books,” and the Assistant Director of the Mar- 
iners Museum, Newport News, Virginia, Harold S. Snitten, discussing marine paint- 
ings and prints. 

The Concise Encyclopedia of American Antiques is certain to be useful to all con- 
cerned with any of the aspects of collecting. While it will be a boon to the beginner, 
the excellence of the articles, bibliographies, and illustrations in this set should estab- 
lish it as the most comprehensive and authoritative reference aid concerned with a 
general survey of American antiques. 


Virginia State Library Joun W. Duptey 


Guide to the Kent Archives Office. By Fexrx Huxx. Maidstone: Kent Council, 1958. 

xvi, 290 pp. $2.00. 

American archivists and historians are not as aware as they should be of the tre- 
mendous strides made the past quarter century by their English colleagues in organiz- 
ing, professionalizing, and otherwise improving the care of their local archives. In 
1924 Dr. G. H. Fowler, “the father of local archivists” in England, founded the Bed- 
fordshire County Archives, the model for many others established since. Now only 
eight of the sixty-two English counties cannot boast a county record office. Some of 
the counties, like Kent, have constructed new and modern repositories. Increase in 
numbers, qualifications, and enthusiasm of the staffs of these institutions is another 
evidence of the great awakening. Almost as impressive is a series of substantial 
“Guides” to holdings of county record offices that have recently made their appear- 
ance. These deserve the attention of American archivists primarily as examples of 
promising patterns and techniques in describing the entire holdings of a multi-purpose 
repository, which most of these county record offices have come to be. They deserve 
the attention of historians, especially those of colonial America, because in systematic 
fashion they are presenting unworked and often hitherto unknown archival sources 
of enormous extent. 

Dr. Hull, when County Archivist of Berkshire, 1948-1952, prepared an excellent 
Guide to the Berkshire Record Office (1952). His Kent County Guide, prepared 
since he became County Archivist of Kent, is modeled after the former in general. 
Both show, as do other recent guides, the influence of Frederick G. Emmison’s Guide 
to the Essex Record Office (issued in two parts, 1946-1948). The Kent Guide is 
divided into four major sections: Part I — “Official County Archives” (pp. 1-78); 
Part II — “Official Deposited Archives” (pp. 78-105); Part III — “Ecclesiastical and 
Miscellaneous Semi-Public Archives” (pp. 107-130); and Part IV — “Unofficial De- 
posited Archives,” consisting mainly of estate and family archives (pp. 131-226). 
There follow several appendices and a fifty-two-page index, which may be praised 
as a model of its kind. Care, taste, and impressive but unobtrusive scholarship per- 
vade the whole book. Especially commendable are the little administrative histories 
that introduce the entries for each office or important division of records. 

Although its main responsibility is the care of the official county records, the Kent 
County Archives, as the above summary of contents shows, accepts the official records 
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of other local jurisdictions (boroughs, parishes, “liberties,” marshland and drainage 
authorities, etc.), within its borders. Deposits of ecclesiastical records are lighter in 
Kent than in most county archives offices because of the existence within the county 
of Lambeth Palace Library, the Canterbury Cathedral Library, and the Rochester 
Chapter Library, all with notable series of administrative archives of the Church of 
England, local as well as national in scope. The Kent Office does have, however, 
remarkably complete records of two important ecclesiastical courts of probate within 
its jurisdiction from early days (Canterbury from 1397 and Rochester from 1440) 
down to the Court of Probate Act of 1857, which transferred the probate function 
from ecclesiastical to civil jurisdiction. 

The estate and family papers are carefully divided into the “natural accumulations” 
and the “antiquaries’ and composite collections,” the latter obviously offering greater 
difficulty in description. Much careful cross-referencing relates various natura] accu- 
mulations to each other and points out fragments of such that have gotten into arti- 
ficial collections. There appears to have been scrupulous regard for provenance in all 
physical arrangement. “Official papers,” when found among family papers, as is often 
the case, are separately noted within the larger group but are never taken from that 
group. “Business papers,” “legal papers,” “manorial papers,” and “ecclesiastical papers” 
are other sub-headings frequently used in describing a family’s archives. Maps are 
separately noted. One could ask for little more in these entries except some more 
systematic indication of quantity. 

These carefully prepared guides often contain references to overlooked records 
relating to the extensive overseas interests of England and her families. One notes in 
this one frequent references to entries in the parish records relating to organized emi- 
gration to America. “Appeals for support of adventurers in Virginia” are noted in the 
Sandwich Borough Records (p. 147). The Filmer manuscripts contain “letters of 
Henry Filmer who emigrated to Virginia, 1653-83” (p. 147). Of the most interest 
to Virginians, however, would be the “family and business correspondence for mem- 
bers of the Culpeper family, 1664-1703; for the Fairfax family, including Thomas, 
6th Lord Fairfax, and Robert, 7th Lord Fairfax, 1711-93,” much of the earlier cor- 
respondence relating “to American affairs and to the Virginia estate” (p. 165). These 
items were important enough to be mentioned in the text of the Guide; but buried in 
the records here described must be thousands of documents or lesser references to the 
New World and Virginia. No general guide does more than reveal the strata in 
which pay dirt may be found. The rea] searcher knows he must stil] dig, but he will 
dig more intelligently and in the likelier places. 

Ottver W. Homes. 


The National Archives 


English Duplicates of Lost Virginia Records. Compiled by Louts pes Cocnets, Jr. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Louis des Cognets, Jr., P. O. Box 163, 1958. vi, 380 pp. 
$8.00. 

As colonial historians know only too well, the early records of Virginia have been 

sadly decimated by wars, fires, and neglect. Aside from a few series of county court 

records which have been so fortunate as to escape those perils, moreover, the largest 
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surviving body of official papers for colonial Virginia is now deposited in the Public 
Record Office on Chancery Lane in London, England. It is from this remarkable 
collection of the papers of the various English agencies responsible for the government 
of the American colonies that Mr. des Cognets has abstracted or copied the contents 
of English Duplicates of Lost Virginia Records. 

The resulting book may reasonably be called an omnium-gatherum of name data 
for the history of Virginia between 1690 and 1740. It includes both copies of docu- 
ments and abstracts of names from unspecified sources. In some cases the material 
is well known and available in print elsewhere; in others, the source has long been 
known to historians through calendars or guides to the Virginia records in the Colonial 
Office papers, but has not been published previously. 

The strength of the compilation lies in the number of sets of data brought together 
within the covers of a single book. Although the book also includes copies and ab- 
stracts of many other documents, historians will find three sections of it especially 
interesting. Pages 11 through 53 reproduce the tabulated summaries of “The Present 
State of Virginia” for the years 1702, 1714, 1726, and 1728. Pages 57 through 122 
contain a number of copies of documents relating to the acquisition of land between 
1699 and 1735. Information on shipping in Virginia waters, abstracted from the 
returns of the naval officers and from letters of the governors for 1692 and 1698-1706, 
fills forty-odd pages at the end of the book. 

The editorial limitations of this collection can be illustrated from the handling of a 
single document, the royal quitrent roll of 1704-05 for twenty Virginia counties, 
which takes up one-third of the text (pp. 123-232). In the first place, this rent roll 
is well known and has long been available in print. As Mrs. P. W. Hiden recently 
pointed out in this magazine, Professor Wertenbaker came across it in the Record 
Office in 1910, and printed it as an appendix to his Planters of Colonial Virginia, 
originally published by the Princeton University Press in 1922 and reissued as part 
of a trilogy by Russell and Russell in 1958. A large part of this rent rol] was also 
published serially in this magazine between 1920 and 1926, and in 1957 all the 
names in the roll were alphabetized and republished by Mrs. Annie Laurie Wright 
Smith. Secondly, the version published by Mr. des Cognets is incomplete. It lacks 
the alphabetical divisions and numerical] sub-totals for certain counties, the names of 
three sheriffs, the totals of acres paying quitrents in each county, and the attestation 
of the colonial compiler, William Robertson, all of which are in the original and were 
printed by Professor Wertenbaker. Thirdly, a line-by-line comparison of the roll for 
the Isle of Wight, checked also against the Library of Congress transcripts, shows 
that the present transcription includes about as many doubtful renderings of names as 
that of Professor Wertenbaker, and omits three landholders whose names and hold- 
ings are given by him. Finally, Mr. des Cognets fails to give the present location of 
the original document (C.O. 5/ 1314/ ff. 394-435)- 

Although it fails to meet fully the strict editorial standards expected in published 
copies of historical sources, English Duplicates of Lost Virginia Records is a handy 
reference to some of the more interesting and important sources for the history of 
Virginia in the first third of the eighteenth century. 

Joun M. Hempuixt, II 


Southwestern at Memphis 
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Thomas Carter II of Corotoman, Lancaster County, Virginia. By Cuartes WILLARD 
Hoskins Warner. Williamsburg: The Virginia Gazette, 1958. 58 pp. 


Srnictiy speaking, this little book is not a genealogy of the descendants of Thomas 
Carter II of the Northern Neck, but rather an account of the descendants, in various 
families, of his great-granddaughter, Lucy Lyne Carter (ca. 1790-1835), daughter of 
the Reverend Jesse (Dale?, Captain Thomas II") Carter, who married Colonel John 
Jameson Garnett of “Liberty Hall,” Essex County, with a considerable account of 
the families with which they intermarried; some of the persons noted were only quite 
remotely descended from the Carters. There is quite a full account of the Garnett, 
Roy, and Hoskins families and some notice of the Byrds and other related families. 

There is a good acount of Captain Thomas Carter I and his son, Captain Thomas 
II of Lancaster County. Captain Thomas I came to Virginia in 1637. His relation- 
ship to the other settlers of that name has not been ascertained; they were evidently 
closely related and research in England should reveal their exact kinship. The Carters, 
so prominent in Colonial Virginia, were probably a family of minor gentry or well-to- 
do merchants in England. Captain Thomas II (1672-1733) increased his estate as a 
planter and merchant. He was evidently the man of business of Robert Carter, the 
great “King” Carter of Corotoman, who calls him “relation” in his will and entrusted 
him with the management of his estate. 

The wife of the first Thomas was a daughter of Major Edmund Dale, who came 
to Virginia at the time of the Great Rebellion and married Diana, daughter of a 
fellow Royalist emigrant, Sir Grey Skipwith, Baronet of the ancient Yorkshire house. 

The book contains much information of value to those interested in the families 
discussed, and contains photographs of family portraits and ancestral houses. 

There is no index, though one would have been helpful in elucidating the some- 
what involved arrangement. Authorities are not cited in the text but are collected 
at the end and show a considerable research in both manuscript and printed sources. 

By error on page 7 Sir Grey Skipwith is described as a “baron,” but baronets are 
not peers. On the same page his daughter is called “Lady”; baronets’ daughters are 
styled “Miss,” not Lady. The portrait on page 6, attributed to Major Edward Dale, 
is probably that of a later member of the family, as the costume is that of the first 
half of the eighteenth century and not that of the mid-seventeenth. 


G. Anprews Moriarty 
Ogunquit, Maine 


The Prince George—Hopewell Story. By Francis Earte Lutz. Richmond: The 
William Byrd Press, Inc., 1957. xxii, 314 pp. $6.50. 


Mr. Lutz has written “a chronological narrative of the old and the new in Prince 
George County and Hopewell.” The book is the result of the decision of their civic 
leaders to observe the Jamestown Festival with something more enduring than the 
usual pageant and festivities. Happily, a creditable decision resulted in a creditable 
volume. 

The narrative proceeds from the arrival of the first settlers to the time of publica- 
tion. It is a balanced, comprehensive story, replete with details, proper names, dates, 
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and statistics. Persons and places of distinction figure importantly but are not per- 
mitted to run away with the book. 

Certain corrections are in order: Pocahontas Bridge extended between Petersburg 
and Pocahontas, not between Blandford and Pocahontas, J. F. D. Smyth to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. British General William Phillips died three days after, not 
during, Lafayette’s shelling of Petersburg. If Blandford is admitted to the Prince 
George story, as it is for other purposes, then Washington did visit the county — in 
Blandford he began counting the ladies attending the assemblies given in his honor 
during his southern tour — and his death was ceremonially observed there. Thomas S. 
Gholson was a member of the Second rather than the First Confederate Congress. 
Richard Kidder Meade, Jr., who defended Fort Sumter before entering the Confed- 
erate service, was not a member of the Prince George County branch of his family. 
That Lee was “deceived absolutely as to the intentions” of Grant in June 1864 is a 
matter of opinion. Walter A. Watson, described as of Dinwiddie, was born and was 
buried in Nottoway County. 

George Keith Taylor is mentioned twice, but an appropriate opportunity to do 
justice to a Virginia statesman is neglected. A man’s fame should not depend upon 
the zeal and proficiency with which descendants beat drums, and Taylor was more 
intimately associated with the county than were such noted natives as John Randolph 
and Thomas Bolling Robertson. An extraordinary omission is that of the New- 
market race course, once one of the most famous pleasure grounds in the United 
States. 

Yet, individually and in the aggregate, the foregoing items are rather minor matters. 
Mr. Lutz has assembled virtually al] of the data pertinent to his subject and has pre- 
sented them clearly. If at times the reader might wish for a more topical treatment, 
the historian is privileged to determine his own approach. His chronological treat- 
ment conveys impressions of time and change and, moreover, makes place for sig- 
nificant local ana which otherwise might be omitted. 

The author's achievement is more notable when the absence of so many early 
county records is considered. The ninety-six pages devoted to post-1865 history may 
be the most valuable portion of the volume. A diligent reader could find much of 
the information about earlier periods elsewhere, but only by consulting newspaper 
files and official records could he ascertain facts which here are presented so 
conveniently. 

The availability of the book should mean that an old county and a new city will 
receive their proper places in the sun of history. 

Epwarp A. Wyatt, IV 


Peterburg, Virginia 


Orange County, Virginia, Will Book I, 1735-1743. Abstracted and compiled by Joun 
Freperick Dorman. Washington, D. C.: John Frederick Dorman, 2311 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W., 1958. vi, 72 pp. $5.00. 

Tuis is an abstracting of wills, inventories, administrations, and guardianships of 

Orange County, with other related records, during a period of its earliest history, and 

with widely inclusive bounds. 
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The preface gives a short sketch of the formation of the county, and the counties 
formed from it; also there are a few statements about the formation of St. Mark's 
and St. Thomas’ parishes, statements about the records of Orange County, about 
Scott’s A History of Orange County, and a list of the first clerks; finally, it concludes 
with the compiler’s explanations concerning the handling of the abstracts. 

The abstracts are intelligently presented in an attractive style, with the language 
of the original interwoven. They follow faithfully the text, concisely and lucidly, 
without injecting the editor’s personality. The Will Book itself seems to be well exe- 
cuted, resulting in interesting reading, and valuable information. The only negative 
criticism to be offered is that the old method of dating is interpreted for the reader by 
the modern method in brackets, which is somewhat unnecessary since the work is 
chronological in order; in one case (p. 8), the old and the new are side by side, an 
unnecessary duplication. 

There is an excellent index, with two good features: (1) married women have ( ) 
to show known or unknown maiden names; (2) wills have the pages underscored. 


Linpsay O. 
Washington, D. C. 


George Mason of Gunston Hall. By Heten Hitt Mutter. Lorton, Virginia: The 
Board of Regents of Gunston Hall, 1958. 68 pp. $1.00. 


Tus paper-bound booklet is a condensation of Helen Hill Miller’s 300-page George 


Mason, Constitutionalist, which appeared twenty years ago and is now out of print. 
George Mason of Gunston Hall will fill the demand for a short, historically accurate 
biography of the least publicized of the founding fathers. The author has used the 
same chapter titles and followed the same general plan of organization as in her 
earlier work. Documentation and bibliography have been omitted. A new Intro- 
duction reviews chronologically the public documents that Mason produced “at every 
critical juncture, over a period of twenty-five years” from 1765 through the formation 
of the Federal Union. The text of the influential Virginia Declaration Rights in the 
form originally submitted to the Convention of 1776 has been included. 

Among the typographical errors in the booklet are: Occaquan for Occoquan, pp. 
11 and 22; Frances for Francis, p. 18; promotors for promoters, p. 26; that for than, 
p- 35; Yate’s for Yates’s, p. 56; Part for Party, p. 68. Commas are used between 
month and year in some but not in all instances. Hyphens are omitted from adjectival 
compounds or fractions on pp. 12, 54, 56, and 57; nor is one needed in common-law 
on p. 45. Capitalization of assembly, p. 45, and burgesses, pp. 30-32, should be 
consistent. On p. 8 the French Déclaration des droits de 'homme is enclosed in quo- 
tation marks; on p. 41 it is italicized; in neither is the initial letter capitalized. Other 
relatively unimportant discrepancies of this kind may be found. The rival newspaper 
mentioned on p. 29 might have been named. It would have been helpful if the map 
of the Upper Potomac Tidewater from George Mason, Constitutionalist had been 
included in the condensation. 
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However, despite this omission and the minor editorial inconsistencies, the booklet 
will help dispel the “anonymity” that has been the lot of the great constitutionalist. 


Dasney CoLEMAN 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


We the People: The Economic Origins of the Constitution. By Forrest McDonatp. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. xii, 436 pp., $7.00. 


Tue late Car] Becker, then at the University of Kansas, in 1909 described the politics 
of New York in the Revolutionary period as a contest “not merely about home rule 
but also about who should rule at home.” In the half-century since then, this focus 
on the internal divisions of the colonies and new states has been a part of most his- 
torical accounts of the period. Charles A. Beard’s An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution, juxtaposing debtor and creditor, personalty and realty interests, was by 
all odds the most influential analysis embodying the “internal conflict” thesis. 

Beard’s impact on the historiography of the Constitution and of the origins of 
American politics has been so far-reaching that it is not surprising that much of recent 
efforts to formulate a new perspective on the “formative era” has taken the form of 
critiques (if not attacks) of the Economic Interpretation. This is also the frame of 
reference for Dr. McDonald — though it should be said at once that he is a critic and 
not (as some recent writers on the same subject have chosen to be) a prosecutor. 


Dr. McDonald’s book falls into four parts. In a brief introductory section, he sum- 
marizes Beard’s work chapter by chapter and formulates his own tasks: 


1. Is Beard’s thesis regarding the making of the Constitution compatible with the 
facts? 


2. If Beard’s thesis is not tenable in the light of the facts and of his assumptions, 
methods, and the questions he poses are seen to be inadequate, can another economic 
interpretation of the Constitution be advanced as a tenable thesis or hypothesis? 


3. What conclusions, if any, on methodology and on the entire concept of economic 
interpretation of historical phenomena can be drawn from this analysis? 


4. If it is found that no economic interpretation explains the historical event under 
examination here — the making of the United States Constitution — what are the 
main avenues of investigation that must be followed in order to arrive at a closer 
approximation of the truth? That is, what positive conclusions can be drawn and 
where does one go from here? 


In Part Two Dr. McDonald has brought together data on the political and eco- 
nomic background of the members of the Philadelphia Convention. Using essentially 
the same criteria as Beard but amassing considerably more facts, he concludes that 
the identity of economic interests in the Convention was of far less substance than 
Beard had hypothesizes. McDonald corroborates his point by an analysis of Con- 
vention voting records in the light of the presumed economic divisions—a chore which 
Beard did not undertake — and finds no usable correlation. 
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The third part of the study — over one-half of the total text — is devoted to an 
extension of the economic analysis to the ratifying conventions in the states. Here are 
rich veins for the researcher, many of them only partially tapped, and Dr. McDonald's 
achievement of arrangement and synthesis is impressive. 

In Part Four, the author evaluates the data he has brought together and finds that 
Beard’s thesis cannot be squared with them. He proceeds to a polished presentation 
of economic life in the early United States as essentially pluralistic, with the diversity 
and variety of groups of such measure that it is “not even theoretically possible to 
devise a single set of alignments that would explain the contest as one in which eco- 
nomic self-interest was the principal motivating force.” 

Dr. McDonald has promised us two more volumes to follow this one, volumes in 
which he proposes “to write something meaningful” about the events of 1787. As 
the closing pages of this volume suggest, this “meaning” is to be drawn from detailed 
studies of state and local interests on the Constitution and vice versa. If he succeeds 
in this ambitious undertaking, he will have placed all of us in his debt. 


Francis H. HELLER 
University of Kansas 


The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson. By Saran N. Ranpopu, with an introduc- 
tion by Dumas Matone. New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1958. 
432 pp. $5.00. 

In this volume Jefferson comes alive as a husband, father, grandfather, and neighbor, 

through the reproduction of some of his most delightful letters as well as through the 

charming writing of his great-granddaughter, Miss Randolph. 

It would be difficult to find a more devoted family-man or one of higher social 
morality among the founding fathers than Jefferson. However, the rough and tumble 
of early nineteenth-century politics produced scurrilous stories about him, which 
retain some currency today —even in the shadow of his own mountain. Though 
absolutely without foundation, these stories were especially popular in the several 
decades following his death. It was doubtlessly an effort to counteract them which 
prompted his great-granddaughter to publish The Domestic Life, which first appeared 
in 1871. 

Miss Randolph was in an excellent position to undertake such a work. Although 
she was not born during Jefferson’s lifetime, she grew up in the “Edgehill” house- 
hold, where his memory was one of the most important influences. At “Edgehill” 
some of Jefferson’s most intimate papers were available to her, and, equally important, 
she benefited there from the stories of her father, the master of “Edgehill,” Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, Jefferson’s favorite grandson, “Godsend” of his old age, executor 
of his estate, and his first editor. One of Randolph’s chief delights was regaling family 
and friends with stories of Jefferson at “Monticello,” many of which would have been 
lost to us if they had not been recorded by Miss Randolph. 

Jefferson’s writings used in this volume will, of course, be reproduced in the defini- 
tive edition of his papers now being published, but there they will become lost to the 
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average reader among the myriad of other writings and will lose much of the flavor 
they display as a unit. For that reason this edition will continue to be a useful and 
enjoyable one, and would have been even more so if an index had been included and 
if additional explanatory notes had been added. 

Joszru C. Vance 


Library of Congress 


Separate and Unequal: Public School Campaigns and Racism in the Southern Sea- 
board States, 1901-1915. By Lours R. Hartan. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1958. xiii, 290 pp. $6.00. 


Tuis is a thorough, scholarly and readable examination of the dominant motivating 
forces in the campaigns for public education held in four Southern seaboard states 
from 1901 to 1915. The work is concerned with the zeal for better public schools 
which surged up in Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia during those years, and 
with the race prejudice which underlay much that was done. Dr. Harlan has studied 
his sources carefully and he documents his statements fully and at length. 

The present generation, viewing the early 1900's from the vantage of nearly half 
a century, will find some of the facts set forth in this book rather startling. For ex- 
ample, the average schoo] term at the turn of the century in Virginia and Georgia 
was about four months, and in the Carolinas much less. No wonder there was a 
realization that something had to be done to create a more widespread sentiment on 
behalf of more adequate schooling. 

The General Education Board and the Southern Education Board, both financed 
with Northern capital, were active at the period in the South, and they played im- 
portant roles in rousing the leaders and the masses to do something about better 
elementary and secondary education. 

But Dr. Harlan repeatedly points out that not only these Northern-financed boards 
but the Southern leaders who worked with them were diligent in short-changing the 
Negroes educationally. Enthusiasm for larger appropriations was aroused by means 
of campaigns launched in the four states —such as the famous “May Campaign” 
which swept Virginia in 1905. Yet, after the dust had settled, the great bulk of the 
additional money made available by the legislatures was channeled to the white 
schools. 

It is surprising to read that Charles B. Aycock of North Carolina — long noted as 
a “liberal” — lined up firmly with the advocates of white supremacy; and to learn that 
even Lyman Abbott, editor of The Outlook (New York), wrote: “We have got to 
get rid of our more or less vague idea that all men are created free and equal.” 

Less surprising is the quotation from the notorious demagogue, Governor Cole 
Blease of South Carolina, who expressed strong opposition to a central heating plant 
at the State Negro College, saying: “I see absolutely no use, sense or reason in taxing 
the white people of this state to pay for a heating plant for Negroes to get up and 
dress by.” 

Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, running for Governor of Georgia, 
was opposed to too many “college Negroes,” fearing that they would get the political 
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balance of power. He went on to say: “Whenever the nigger learns his haec, hoc, 
he right away forgets all about gee-whoa-buck!” 

Governor Andrew Jackson Montague, who was active in leading the May Cam- 
paign in Virginia, is given restrained praise by Dr. Harlan for “refusing to exploit 
race prejudice or to put his shoulder to the wheel of discrimination,” but “his pro- 
gram was too moderate to push Negro education forward.” He “probably did more 
than the North Carolina Governor [Aycock] to cushion the downward trend of race 
relations,” but “was less effective in leading the white public educational movement.” 

Dr. Harlan’s account of Virginia’s May Campaign and its aftermath — namely, 
substantially increased educational appropriations, but with the usual refusal of the 
lawmakers to give the Negro anything like his proportionate share — will be particu- 
larly interesting to Virginians. He mentions many sons and daughters of the Old 
Dominion who led in that successful effort to create more widespread interest in 
public education. 

The only criticism this reviewer has of the volume under notice is that its author 
says so little about the underlying reasons for the “racism” which prevailed in the 
early 1900's. We think he should have stressed more heavily the obvious fact that 
the South had passed through an era of thievery and corruption, euphemistically 
called “reconstruction,” during which the liberated and unlettered Negroes had 
been put in positions of power for which they were in no wise fitted. The memory 
of that ordeal naturally bulked large in the minds and hearts of white Southerners 
who had met defeat in a sanguinary and devastating civil war and then had to 
endure this terrible period. In other words, given the racial climate of the era in 
which they lived, the racial attitudes these Southerners manifested are not surprising. 
This is the more true, when the almost similar attitudes of Northern officials of the 
General Education Board and Southern Education Board are taken into account. 
Dr. Harlan might well have given more emphasis to this side of the picture. 


Vircintus DABNEY 


Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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Publications 


of 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Orders, accompanied by check, should be sent direct to the Virginia 
Historical Society, The Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 


COLLECTIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, New Series, 1882-1892: 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the Colony of Virginia 1751-1758. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume 
I (published in 1883) out of print; Volume II (published i in 1884) $3.00. 


DOCUMENTS, chiefly unpublished, relatin ~~ beg the Huguenot Emigration to 
Virginia. Edited by Reber A. Brock. Published in 1884. $20.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 1672-1865, from Manuscripts in the Collections 
of the Virginia Historical Society. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Published in 1887. 
$3.00. 

ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF 
LONDON, 1619-1624. Prepared by Conway Robinson. Edited by Robert A. 
Brock. Volume I published 1 in 1888); Volume II (published in 1889). $6.00 
per set. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By Hugh 
Blair Grigsby. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume I (published in 1890); Volutee 
II (published in 1891). $6.00 per set. 


THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE 
OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Published quarterly (January, April, July, and October). Per annum subscription 
$5.00; single numbers $2.00. 

Such back issues as are in print will be supplied at $2.00 per number, $6.00 
per volume, unbound. 


The following numbers are out of print and therefore not available for sale: 
Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3; Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. III, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. V, Nos. 
2, 3, 4; Vol. VII, Nos. 2, 3, 4; Vol. XI, Nos. 2, 3, 4; Vol. XII, Nos. 1, 4; Vol. 
XIII, Nos. 3, 4; Vol. XVI, Nos. 3, 4; Vol. XIX, No. 2; Vol. XXIV, Nos. 1, 2; 
Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1, 
2, 3; Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. XXX, Nos. 1, 4; Vol. XXXI, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. 
XXXII, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXXIII, No. 1; Vol. LIII, No. 1; Vol. LIX, No. 1; 
Vol. LXIII, No. 2. 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 15 
to 17, 21 to 37, and 39 to 50, inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. 


Please mention the Vincrnta Macazine when writing advertisers 
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PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and of 
Voyages to and along the Atlantic Coast of North America from 1520 to 1573. 
By oe Robinson. Published in 1848. 491 pages. Bound in brown 
buckram. $3.00. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LEADING INCIDENTS OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE FIRST POPULAR MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA IN 1865. 
By Alexander H. H. Stuart. Published in 1888. 72 pages. Paper covers. $3.00. 


WASHINGTON’S BURGESS ROUTE. By Arthur P. Gray. Published in 1938. 
17 pages, illustrated. Paper covers. $1.00. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with Notes 
on the Subjects and Artists. By Alexander W. Weddell. Published in 1945. 192 
pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $3.00. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE .. . Together with an Account of 
some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. therein. By Alexander W. 
Weddell. Published in 1947. 76 pages, illustrated. Bound in red morocco. 


$20.00. 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loomie. Published in 1953. 294 pages, illustrated. Bound 
in tan buckram. $7.50. 


GENERAL LEE’S PHOTOGRAPHER; The Life and Work of Michael Miley. 
By Marshall Fishwick. Published in 1954. 94 pages, illustrated. Bound in gray 
linen. $7.50. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA, From Whence is Inferred a Short View 
of Maryland and North Carolina. By Hugh Jones. Edited by Richard L. Mor- 
ton. Published in 1956. 309 pages, illustrated. Bound in brown buckram. $5.00. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN SMITH, ENGLISH SOLDIER. By Henry Wharton. Trans- 
lated from the Latin Manuscript with an Essay on Captain John Smith in 
Seventeenth-Cen Literature by Laura Polanyi Striker. Published 1957. 101 
pages, illustrated. d in green buckram. $4.00. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY: 


THE CARTER TREE. Compiled by Robert Randolph Carter; tabulated and in- 
_ by Robert Isham Randolph. Published in 1951. 243 pages. Paper covers. 
7.50. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA. By George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. Bound in Blue buckram. $7.50. 


Please mention the Vincinta Macazine when writing advertisers 
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English Duplicates 


OF 


Lost Virginia Records 


NGLISH DUPLICATES OF LOST VIRGINIA RECORDS was 

copied from documents in the Public Record Office in London, and pre- 
sents much information not previously available in the United States. The 
lists of land grants, the rosters of militia officers, clergy, ship captains and 
owners, totals over 8,000 names; is indexed, and forms a sort of Who's Who 
from about 1700 to 1730. 


The Quit Rent Lists of 1704 were first published in 1922, and “English 
Duplicates of Lost Virginia Records” appearing in 1958 is the first return to 
the original source in 36 years. No reference book for that period would be 
complete without it, and on account of the semi-illegible handwriting often 
encountered, there are several hundred variations from the spelling selected in 
1922. Thus the present version is entirely new; includes some names hitherto 
lost, and is not a mere repetition of the former compilation. 


Being an abridgment of many volumes, much omission was essential. Addi- 
tional valuable material will be included in a second book to be printed in 
the future. Already acquired by many of the leading research and public 
libraries, “English Duplicates of Lost Virginia Records” contains 380 pages, 
cloth, and sells at $8.00 a copy, postage paid. 


LOUIS DES COGNETS, JR. 
P.O. Box 163 Princeton, New Jersey 
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VIRGINIANA 


PICTURES OF ALL TYPES + BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, NEWSPAPERS 
MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL + CONFEDERATE MATERIAL 


Bought and Sold 
CHESAPEAKE BOOK COMPANY 


BERRYVILLE, VIRGINIA 


ANALYTICAL CATALOG CARDS 
for 
The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
Printed library catalog cards analyzing the contents of Volumes 


LXI (1953), LXII (1954), LXIII C1955), LXIV (1956), LXV 
(1957), and LXVI (1958) are now available at $3.50 per volume. 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
707 E. FRANKLIN STREET RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valu- 
ables. Moderate prices. 


TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 


Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER €% STORAGE CO.), Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


Please mention the Vincrnta Macazine when writing advertisers 
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COMPLETE SET 
Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography 
$750.00 f.0.b. 


COLLECTORS’ 
OLD BOOK SHOP 
26 N. Seventh Street 


RicHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 
BOOK SHOP 
119 E. Main Srreer 
RicHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Books Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
Civil War + Virginiana + Religious 


You are cordially invited to request 
our free catalogs of 


Books on 
VIRGINIA 
History and Genealogy 


Weare currently engaged in reprinting 
rare books on Virginia genealogy 


SouTHERN Book 
CoMPANY 


530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


The Present State of Virginia 
From Whence is Inferred a Short View of Maryland and 
North Carolina By Hucu Jones 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Ricuarp L. Morton 


“Students of the colonial period in general and of the Old Dominion in 
particular will be grateful that Richard L. Morton has brought out a new 
and scholarly edition of Hugh Jones's treatise on eighteenth-century Vir- 
ginia . . . This invaluable source book has been prefaced by an ‘Editor's 
Introduction’, in which Morton . . . has condensed into forty-four pages 
a model brief biography . . . The volume is enriched by more than a hun- 
dred pages of explanatory notes, which themselves constitute a course in 
colonial history.” — American Historical Review. $5.00 


Published for The Virginia Historical Society by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


Please mention the Vincrn1a Macazine when writing advertisers 
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* Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. Vill, pp. 291-292. 
Original in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. 


| the grade of 
gichmond and Manchester 
is very considerable 
That was in 17915 and the merchants and 
inhabitants were becoming acutely aware of the 
need for banking facilities within the city. '" ue 
= petitioning the Bank of the United states t0 7” z= 
establish branch, they pointed out that— 
,, the trade of Richmond and manchester is 
very considerable and both of these places 
: being situated at the Falls of james River and 4 
supported by extensive fertile and improving le 
Back Country: may be expected rapidly to 
Richmond has increased far beyond the 
expectations of its Merchants in 1791- Banking 
facilities. urgently requested. have kept | 
pace with commerce, and First and Merchants 
ta is first in serving the rade which remains 
“very considerable 
AND 
NATIONAL pANK OF RICHMOND 
Mth Established Surplus Over $16,000,000 
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THE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1671 » RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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